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Transmitting telephone conversations by radio 
between places thousands of miles apart is one of the 
many ways in which Cable & Wireless Ltd. carry 
words round the world. When personal contact is 
vital, to ask for an urgent decision on policy or to 
acquaint a business colleague of an opportunity, a 
man in the Far East, for instance, can talk to 
Britain or America on the radiotelephone. 

His voice, carried on radio waves, is ‘ scrambled’, 
the various tones being ingeniously transposed, and 
at the receiving end it is converted back again. 
Cable & Wireless Ltd. operate more than 80 such 
radiotelephone circuits at the distant ends, putting 
Accra, Athens, Barbados, Bermuda, Hong Kong 


and Malta, to name just a few of the terminal 
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Radio- 
telephony is an example of the way Cable & Wireless 


points, directly in touch with London. 


Ltd. try to provide the most convenient method of 
communication to suit particular occasions. 

In its telegraphic system, the Company can use 
both the submarine cable and wireless to link places 
far apart, either directly or, if there is any inter- 
ference, by alternative routes. 

Maintaining and developing these arteries of 
communication entails heavy expenditure, and with 
rising costs of labour and materials, it is not easy. 
The Company’s efforts and resources will be 
resolutely exerted to earn currency abroad, to link 
retain Britain's 


the Commonwealth and to 


dominance in international communications. 


Part of Britain’s Business . . . 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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THE BERLIN 


EN THOUSAND people have rioted in East Berlin. They 

now go back to their homes, under Russian martial 

law in front of Russian tanks and machine guns. But 

they have, for a significant moment in a significant 

place, torn down the iron curtain. The workers have told the 
world that the workers’ government is intolerable. The riots 
in Czechoslovakia last week were, no doubt, in the same cause. 
And other workers in parts of Moscow’s empire have died 
or gone to prison for it. But Berlin is different, partly because 
the riots were so large, and partly because it stands on the 
East-West frontier. Berlin rioters can be seen and heard; in 
three hours, 4,000 of them had crossed the frontier. As 
President Eisenhower said, they are the most potent warning 
to all who think that Communism will solve their problems. 
But the warning is not one-sided. Just as the revolt 
was against Soviet domination rather than against the mere 
demand that the workers should produce more for less money, 
so it was for the right to be free and united rather than merely 
to be free. The mob yelled “ Down with Grotewohl,” but it 
also shouted “ We want free elections.” It was for this that 
they marched and burned and stoned. And so they have 
warned the West as well as the East that Germany wants to 
be one. Obviously, the East Germans feel this more strongly 
than the West Germans. They have been fleeced, like the 
other satellites, in order that Russians may grow fat and 
Russian armies strong. They have been oppressed while the 
West Germans have flourished. But the West would be making 
a vast mistake if it passively accepted this sudden stroke of 
fortune and did nothing further about it. All Germans 
everywhere feel the pull to unity. It may be neither 
possible nor safe to arrange it for them. But at least a start 
could be made; at least, for instance, someone could ask Mr. 
Semeonov how he feels now about unifying Berlin. As the 
curfew tolls in the eastern sector, he might even give a 
favourable reply. The danger to the continuance of quiet 
Russian rule which lies in an unfavourable one is now quite 
obvious. Mr. Malenkov has been making concessions, of his 
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own choosing, ever since Stalin died and apparently assuming 
all the time that everything was under control—Russian con- 
trol. The Berlin rioters have shown the whole world that that 
assumption was not quite safe. 

The Berlin riots have also shown that Mr. Malenkov has 
inherited Stalin’s knack of making the worst of a good 
situation. Until the workers gathered in the Potzdamerplatz, 
the Kremlin could survey the European scene with some 
satisfaction. It had, in fact, got the West on the hop. Europe 
was restive with American leadership. Communists and near- 
Communists had reaped the benefit in the Italian elections; 
and Signor de Gasperi had failed by 54,000 votes to secure a 
stable government for Italy. The chronic crisis of the Fourth 
Republic had broken into an acute, if refined, attack of 
anarchy in Paris; and France had increased her reluctance to 
entertain the rearmament of Germany. Sir Winston Churchill 
had been provoked into a controversial proposal for a Four 
Power conference. And Dr. Adenauer was preparing for 
elections in September with nothing tangible to show for his 
association with the West. It all fitted nicely with the need 
to change course in East Germany. Why not combine the two, 
and deal with the East German problem in a way which could 
be turned to advantage in a new peace offensive ? The time, 
perhaps, had come when real concessions were in Russia’s 
best interests. 

How real those concessions were, or are, to be is not yet 
clear. In Germany, as in Austria, the main changes have so 
far been domestic, and, except as a warning of things to come, 
do not create a new international situation. They are directed, 
in the first instance, to the 350,000 hectares of farming land 
lying fallow and the many more hectares which may not be 
harvested, and to the 300,000 refugees or more who have 
crossed into West Germany this year. They mark the failure 
of the rigid socialisation programme launched last summer. 
Farmers are no longer to be driven into collectives. Small 
traders are to have the financial means of operating restored 
to them. Returning refugees will have their land and their 
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rights returned. The Evangelical churches and schools are to 
be persecuted no more. And, for good measure, travel will be 
freer and cheaper, and minor offenders are being released from 
prison. Communist officials have been dismissed, the govern- 
ment of Herr Grotewohl has made public confession of its 
“ mistakes,” and even General Chuikov has received his share 
of the blame for the dislocation, the inefficiency and the 
hostility which too advanced a dose of Communism has pro- 
duced in Eastern Germany. The only sufferers, under this 
new régime, were the workers who were told to work harder 
while prices rose. They were overlooked by: the People’s 
Republic. At the same time, the Kremlin clearly hoped to 
prejudice the West German electorate against Dr. Adenauer 
and his policy. Newspapers and officials in the eastern zone 
were told to point up the similarities between their policy and 
that of Dr. Adenauer’s opponents, the Social Democrats; to 
emphasise the bankruptcy of the Chancellor’s pro-Western 
policy—his failure to achieve a sovereign place among the 
Western Powers and his refusal to negotiate for German unity 
on any terms that were so far offered by the East. 

But beyond either the need to re-organise Eastern Germany 
or to upset the elections in Western Germany, it does begin 
to look as though Mr. Malenkov was preparing a new approach 
on the central issue of the cold war—the future of Germany 
as a whole. Now, after the Berlin rising, he may not make it, 
or if he makes it, he may not follow it up. But the West must 
still face the possibility and prepare, in turn, to meet it. 


The Final Touches 


At the time of writing, United Nations and Communist nego- 
tiators have just met for the first time for a week, to consider 
the progress that has been made by liaison officers in the 
final details of the truce. These have been mostly concerned 
with the line of demarcation which will separate north and 
south while a political settlement of the whole is under dis- 
cussion. On the text, little remains to be done, though the parties 
have still to bring themselves to the final decision to sign. The 
strange phenomenon of the vicious fighting that is sweeping 
over Capitol Hill and Finger Ridge will have no impact inside 
the negotiators’ hut in Panmunjom. There are a number of 
possible explanations, but none of them suggests that the 
Chinese are changing their minds about wanting a truce. 
Their intention may have been to force last minute adjust- 
ments in the demarcation line, but so far as is known the 
negotiators do not appear to have taken into account the 
most recent shifts in the fighting line. Or they may be trying 
to finish the war with a flourish, to be able to say at home 
and abroad that they were on the offensive, not the defensive, 
when they called a halt. And they are, almost certainly, out 
to impress Mr. Rhee with the unpleasantness of the conse- 
quences of not signing a truce, or of not keeping it once it 
is signed. In this last respect neither the Chinese nor the 
Americans appear to have had much effect. Mr. Rhee has 
sent his Prime Minister to Washington, which may mean that 
he is prepared to discuss matters in a more reasonable way. 
But his hand would seem to have turned the key for the mass 
escape of North Korean prisoners in the South. 


President Calling the Tune? 


To the confusing accompaniment of book-burning, witch- 
hunting and fire-side chats, President Eisenhower seems at last 
to be beginning. to call the tune in Washington. The surface 
of the American political scene is still seriously troubled. Mr. 
Dulles is seen to have authorised the burning of those books 
about Communism in State Department libraries which Senator 
McCarthy finds obnoxious. The House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has tried (it may fail, but the attempt is nevertheless 
symptomatic of the prevailing situation) to make half the 
military appropriations for Europe conditional on the formation 
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of a European Army. The Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate has failed to make the President accept a similar condj. 
tion tying the American contribution to the United Nations 
to the non-recognition of Communist China, but it extracted 
from him a substitute clause saying that Peking should not be 
admitted. Under the surface, however, some slightly more 
promising changes appear to be taking piace. In the first place, 
the President has won two important ‘political victories in 
foreign policy. He has succeeded, in the face of his own party's 
protests, in producing terms for a truce in Korea which are 
or should be, acceptable to Communist China. And he has 
defeated the amendment to his request for a renewal of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act which would have made a 
good creditor policy impossible. He has not begun to formulate 
such a policy, but he has a powerful commission under Mr, 
Lewis Douglas preparing a report which might well include 
one. In the second place, Mr. Eisenhower appears slowly to 
be finding his personal strength. His weakness, as President, 
was always apparent—a Republican majority in Congress s9 
slender and so various that he had to rely on Democrat support 
for a liberal foreign policy, or pander to his own extremists, 
This has tended, in the last few months, to obscure his strength 
as a leader, which is his immense popularity and prestige. Now, 
with the approach of the congressional elections of 1954, which 
will necessarily reduce the support that the Democrats can 
afford to give him, it seems that the President is beginning to 
muster his strength in the country to defeat his weakness in 
Washington. A series of triumphs on television, followed by 
a tumultuously successful tour of the West, may give him 
confidence for positive action at Bermuda. 


Cross-Currents in Russia 


Some weeks ago, G. M. Orlov, the head of the economic 
section of the MVD, was attacked in the Party press in 
customary terms for inefficient performance of his duties in 
supervising certain aspects of the vast industrial undertakings 
which come within Beria’s sphere of responsibility. Now, we 
learn, Orlov has been accorded the coveted Order of Lenin 
for his “ good work,” presumably in the same field. There is 
an obvious inference to be drawn from this non sequitur, 
Secondly, the dismissal of Melnikov, Khrushchev’s successor 
as First Secretary of the Party in the Ukraine, is another straw 
in the wind which is blowing through Russia. The reason behind 
Melnikov’s removal is obscure, but the manner of his going, 
by decision of a plenary session of the Ukrainian Central 
Committee, is a clear enough indication of the disciplinary 
machinery which the central Party caucus would like to see 
re-established nearer home. But it would be unsafe to base 
too many conclusions on the news published in Russian papers. 
Since 1917 the Russian press and radio have, for obvious 
reasons, been the closely-guarded perquisites of the inner circle 
of Bolshevik doctrinaires. But now that Russia, in the post 
Stalin era, seems to be entering a period of political devolution, 
it is wise to remember that the press is the organ of one, and 
only one, of the main vested interests in the Soviet Union. 
Other forces are at work, and it is a measure of the respect 
which the Party holds for them that the present theme should 
be one of “ collectivity” and of the supremacy of the Party's 
Central Committee. This attitude of the Party hierarchy, which 
must still include Malenkov, the ex-Personnel Secretary, can 
be seen as a logical and consistent attempt to restore the system 
of checks and balances within the framework of the Party 
Statutes which was destroyed so successfully by Stalin as 4 
preliminary to the elimination of his political opponents. 


The King of Cambodia 


While Prime Ministers-designate come and go in Paris, a 
strange tragi-comedy is being played out in Indo-China. That 
ruritanian figure, Norodom, King of Cambodia, broke a royal 
tour of his border provinces to exile himself in Bangkok, there 
to demand his country’s complete independence from France. 
Overnight, a dim, dependent monarch has become a vivid, 
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His performance has not yet been received 
as a major international event only because his audience, the 
vernment of France, does not exist. Frenchmen have died 
in their thousands, and francs have been spent in their milliards, 
to defeat the Viet-minh. But if the Cambodian question is 
not settled, soon, to the credit of France, it may all have been 
wasted. 10 the British way of thinking about dependencies, 
the French have handled the political situation ineptly. Their 
progress in developing the local institutions and finding men 
who could ultimately assume responsibility has been slow and 
cumsy. To the King of Cambodia, it has been intolerably so. 
But three things must be remembered in extenuation. The first 
is that there is a war on, and has been since 1947. The second 
js that the French way of thinking is not the British way, any 
more than the British way is the American. To a Frenchman, 
every step towards independence for a dependent territory 
leads away from his traditional ideal which is not self-govern- 
ment but assimilation to France; it is thus, in some sense, 
retrogressive. The third is that, just before the King’s self- 
exile, the French Government was on the point of conceding 
some of his demands. . Since then, M. Mendés-France and the 
liberal French newspapers have been urging an even wider 
“new approach ” to the politics of Indo-China. If the King 
had stayed he might have received as a concession a number 
of the changes which he now demands as a right. But he has 
gone, and at any moment he may persuade the Siamese to take 
the case for Cambodian independence to the United Nations. 
A French Government could, conceivably, brave it out in the 
U.N. if necessary. But the damage to French prestige and 
reputation would remain serious—not only in Indo-China. In 
fact, the flight of King Norodom, more even than the crisis in 
France, may impose a new pattern on French commitments 
in South-East Asia. 


political problem. 


Much Ado 


No man in his senses would go to the stake for commercial 
television. lf the Government bends before the storm of 
high-minded protest that has blown up, and abandons its 
scheme to introduce it, no one will be really sorry except those 
few who had looked forward to large pickings. Most of the 
British public seems ready, for better or for worse, to accept 
any possible deeper dangers in the B.B.C’s monopoly. At 
the same time, it must be said again that the opponents of 
commercial television have been neither particularly convinc- 
ing nor honest in their choice of argument. It now looks as 
though the lapses of taste committed by certain American 
stations during their broadcast of the B.B.C.’s telefilms of the 
Coronation were inflated here; and, besides, it is a simple 
fallacy to suppose that what passes in American practice 
must inevitably pass here. But even the soberest and most 
reasonable commentators write as though television were a 
necessity of existence like respiration, and deny absolutely 
any sense of responsibility on the part of the public. Both 
The Times and the Manchester Guardian in leading articles 
this week have written as though the Government intended 
to pluck television clean out of the hands of the B.B.C. and 
toss it casually to commercial wolves who would, apparently, 
slavishly imitate the lowest American operators. But the 
B.B.C.’s television service is not going out of business, and 
the Government must know very well by this time that in 
permitting sponsored television it would have to frame the 
tules with the greatest possible care. Furthermore, it is 
nonsense to write as if the public were going to be forced by 
Statute to swallow endless advertisements for deodorants and 
the like: they could switch their sets off, turn to the B.B.C.’s 
programme, or go into the kitchen for a cup of tea. Finally, 
no one is under any obligation to own a television set. Those 
who fancy that the dangers of having a vulgar alternative 
to the B.B.C. are deadly need not expose themselves to them 
at all. There may be much to argue about when the Govern- 
ment makes its intentions known, but this preliminary spate 
of high-minded special pleading is just as unedifying in its 
Own way as the antics of Mr. J. Fred Muggs. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


OR the second week in succession Parliament did not 

Start work until Tuesday. Members of the two Houses 

had been given a whole-holiday on Monday so that they 
could go to see the naval review at Spithead, but unlike school- 
boys who would accept a term of whole-holidays without a 
qualm the politicians began their short working week with a 
faint trace of conscience. The naval review marked the end of 
the official Coronation jaunts (Ascot does not strictly count), 
but Coronation problems remain—in particular the traffic con- 
gestion in central London. The sightseers drawn into this 
area by the decorations are undoubtedly an appalling nuisance 
to those who work there, but the politicians who have enjoyed 
the best view of everything since June 2nd hesitated on 
Tuesday, when the traffic problem was discussed, to urge too 
ruthless a ban on sightseers, most of whom are after all some- 
body’s constituents. Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, fair-minded as 
usual, tried to balance conflicting interests. In doing so he 
mentioned the duty which both Houses impose on the police 
to preserve easy access to Parliament for peers and Members. 
This rather frightened the Commons who this week would 
have preferred holiday traffic to be controlled on any other 
ground than that of their own convenience. 


* * . * 


The Lords ended their whole-holiday appropriately by 
going back to school. Lord de la Warr, who moved the second 
reading of the Education (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill on 
Tuesday, pointed out that this was the third attempt to improve 
and clarify Mr. Butler’s famous Act of 1944. The need for 
another amending Bill is one of many signs that educational 
change is likely to be with us for years. Another sign was 
Lord Wavell’s notable speech in this debate. Another sign 
appeared in Labour’s policy statement on Wednesday. The 
Admiralty itself in publishing the report of the committee on 
cadet entry has recently invited public discussion of a problem 
that may only be solved by altering the attitude which the 
Admiralty and the State grammar schools have adopted 
towards each other. Lord Wavell’s speech was a contribution 
to the discussion for which the Admiralty has asked. He, like 
the committee on cadet entry, is greatly disturbed by the failure 
of the area North of the Trent to produce its proper proportion 
of officer cadets. He proposes therefore that the State should 
offer 500 scholarships a year on a regional basis to send boys 
from State schools to independent boarding schools. Gusts 
of fresh air blew through Lord Wavell’s speech. He wanted 
all the public and grammar schools “to sweep half their 
cherished house cups off the mantelpieces,” to scrap their 
traditional fixture-lists, and to play more games with teams 
from schools, clubs, factories and military units in their own 
localities. (Harrow, one imagines, is surrounded by teams of 
this kind.) 

. * * * 

The Commons have been grinding away at the committee 
stages of the Finance Bill and the Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Federation Bill, but their main political interest has been the 
future of television in this country. The Government has yet 
to announce its decisions upon the report of the television 
advisory committee which it received some time ago, but the 
campaign against commercial television has been revived and 
pursued in both Houses. Lord Jowitt urged the Postmaster- 
General to make a statement next week on this “ highly con- 
troversial matter,” and in the Commons on Wednesday many 
questions were addressed to Mr. Gammans by Labour Mem- 
bers asking him to impose all kinds of bans on commercial 
television. There was no opportunity to question him in the 
House, but Mr. Nutting, who answered Foreign Office 
questions on Wednesday, gave sharp replies to those who com- 
plained of the use made of Coronation pictures in American 
television broadcasts. He deprecated the attempt to drag the 
United States into the British controversy over commercial 
television. J. F. B. 
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THE SEEKERS 


T the heart of the Labour Party Executive’s policy 

statement Challenge to Britain is a search for the 

true dividing line between the public and private sectors 
of what has come to be called the Mixed Economy. This 
peculiar form of organisation which the Island Race has 
acquired in the same way as it is said to have acquired the 
British Empire, in a state of absence of mind, has probably 
come to stay. But nobody has decided where within it the 
sphere of the nationalised or otherwise Governmentally con- 
trolled industries should end and private business begin 
least of all the Socialists, who had tended to assume that the 
public sphere should one day come to swallow up the private 
until Mr. Herbert Morrison pointed out some years ago that, 
in his mind at any rate, that was not the case. The conse- 
quence of this absence of precise economic calculation has 
been a continuous political battle. The Socialist line has 
always been that the public sector should be expanded, the 
Conservative that it should be contracted. The fighting front 
between the two is never stable. And the worst consequence 
of the whole confused and idiotic manceuvre has been the 
confused idiocy of successive nationalisation and de-nation- 
alisation for certain key industries. 

The significance of Challenge to Britain, which, despite its 
bombastic title, is a relatively restrained statement as Labour 
Party statements go, is that it suppresses the purely doctrinaire 
Socialist assumption that the State can own the whole 
economic apparatus and then begins the search for a relatively 
stable frontier for the public sector. Its economic proposals, 
which form by far the greater part of the statement as a 
whole, repeat the weary old argument that steel and road 
transport must be re-nationalised, but beyond that (apart from 
the unexciting question of water supplies) suggest that, 
in chemicals, and parts of the engineering industry, for 
example, competition between State and private establish- 
ments may help to determine the frontier between them. The 
suggestion is disingenuous, of course. It is perfectly easy for 
the State to rig the market in its own favour and there is not 
the slightest guarantee that a Socialist Government would 
passively accept the result of a free fight in which it was the 
loser. But at least the argument in this form does not rely 
on the nonsensical assumption that all public ownership is 
good in itself. Challenge to Britain, if the Labour Party 
Annual Canference accepts it, which is by no means certain, 
may therefore be the decoy which lures Conservatives, who 
themselves ‘cannot ignore the problems of the Mixed Economy, 
on to their opponents’ ground. 

For this, if for no other reason, the Tories will be well 
advised neither to dismiss the statement as mere nonsense 
nor to treat it with exaggerated respect. The right policy 
lies between these two extremes, and industry as well as the 
politicians had better, for their common good, try to find where 
the right course lies. The relief which industry is reported 
to have shown at the apparent moderation of the Labour Party’s 
latest demands is an indication of a rather unhealthy state of 
mind. For the apparently innocuous bait disguises some 
dangerous Socialist hooks. The proposals for a possible 
extension of State control in a number of industries—machine 
tools, mining machinery, aircraft, heavy electrical engineering 
and shipbuilding—are accompanied by the offer of State assist- 
ance in research projects. This is something which keen and 
enterprising managers will find attractive. But it carries with 
it the possibility that the State will require a price for its 
assistance. That price may well be a greater share of control, 
and there can be little doubt that some future Socialist Gov- 


ernment with a good-sized majority—which, after all, is one 
of the things that must be expected in the normal course of 
political nature—will ask without shame for its pound of 
flesh. It will be far better for the nation’s political good and 
its own prosperity if industry finds the means to do as much 
as it possibly can of its own research. 

But there is a still more dangerous temptation which occurs 
in the statement under the deceptive heading of “ Incentives 
for investment.” It takes the form of an offer of new tax 
allowances on industrial expansion schemes, direct provision 
of capital by the Government to private firms, and supporting 
Government orders to tide over the experimental period. 
There is a growing class of business-men (it existed before the 
war and it has grown since) which is continually seeking for 
some painless method of avoiding the penalties of incom. 
petence or lack of enterprise. Representatives of it are to 
be found in all industries. Its ideal is a vast industrial 
feather-bed. Challenge to Britain makes it clear that the 
Labour Party is willing to make that ideal a reality. It is a 
most dangerous suggestion—probably the most sinister single 
item in the whole document—but it reveals most clearly that 
any concession to the Socialist interpretation of the Mixed 
Economy carries with it a possibility of a quick move to still 
more Socialism. For there is nothing easier than, at the 
right moment, to pull the feather-bed from under those who 
decide to lie on it. 

Yet even more important is the utter disregard of Challenge to 
Britain for the dangers of inflation. Cheap capital, heavy 
Government expenditure, large-scale lending abroad, the 
maintenance of a high level of demand—all are thrown in 
pell-mell. Some of them no doubt represent mere election 
promises, to be forgotten on the morning after. Some of 
them, like the promise to remove all health service charges, 
are clearly put in as an attempt to keep the Bevanites quiet. 
But that cannot be the full explanation of the carelessness of 
the authors of the statement about its inflationary implica- 
tions. There are only two possible conclusions. The first is 
that the Labour Party, if it got back into office, would be 
willing to face the consequences of an economic policy which 
might lead to a further devaluation of sterling—which makes 
all its protestations of love for the concept of the Sterling Area 
sound a trifle hollow. The second is that the Labour Party 
is willing to do precisely what Mr. Butler has been accused 
of doing in his latest Budget—that is, to gamble on the per- 
sistence of an underlying deflationary tendency in the economy 
as a whole which may be relied upon to offset the effects of 
Government extravagance. The only difference is that the 
Labour Party would be willing to gamble much more 
recklessly. 

It is not necessary to go much further than this in order to 
demonstrate that Challenge to Britain is a thoroughly per- 
nicious document, equally dangerous to those who ignore it 
and to those who are deceived, by its avoidance of the 
bombastic verbiage of most post-war Socialist policy state- 
ments, into thinking that it is reasonable. Its worst features 
are to be found in its economic arguments. But it has others. 
The paragraphs on education are a curious mixture of reason- 
able demands which any party would try to meet, blatant 
class hatred, vague aspirations and begged questions, all 
surrounding the single interesting proposal that the entrance 
examination for eleven-year-olds should be abolished and 4 
new class of high schools created for those staying at school 
after the age of fifteen. This is hardly the right way to tackle 
a question which should permit of an agreed answer by all 
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rties. The section dealing with the health service indicates 
g regard not so much for its efficient running as for its power 
as the biggest single instrument of mass bribery. And the 
sections on the dollar problem are full of a disregard for 
United States policy, reasonable or unreasonable, which indi- 
cates a willingness on the part of the Labour Party Executive 
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to adopt the meanest of the devices of the party’s left wing 
—the assumption that our most powerful ally is our worst 
enemy. No doubt much of this can be regarded as the normal 
currency of party politics. But it is not good enough for the 
responsible voters to whom Challenge to Britain is no doubt 
intended in some way to appeal. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N Friday night, not for the first time, I watched, 

against a background of lustre. and distinction, Mr. 

Aneurin Bevan enter the Throne-room in Buckingham 
Palace wearing a lounge suit. He looked plump, rosy, intrusive 
and slightly parasitic, like a robin on the dining-room window- 
sill; but he managed with, I thought, great credit the delicate 
business of looking about him without actually catching anyone’s 
eye. He can now claim to have spanned two reigns with his 
disarming but not, perhaps, very becoming idiosyncrasy, the 
essence of which is to accept hospitality from his Sovereign 
while refusing to comply with one of the two conditions on 
which it is offered. These conditions are (a) that you should 
turn up at the time, and on the date, for which you have been 
invited and (b) that you should wear the clothes which your 
hostess considers suitable for the occasion. Mr. Bevan (who 
when a Minister of the Crown had, I think, some misplaced 
hopes of being denied admittance to Buckingham Palace if he 
presented himself improperly dressed) now finds himself 
committed indefinitely to a gesture of rather gamin eccentricity. 
The British have a great respect and affection for eccentricity, 
even when it involves a show of bad manners; but they prefer 
it to be unplanned and unselfconscious. 


Clear Profit 

Has anybody any idea how much money the State makes 
out of shooting? How many millions of pounds do sporting 
(as distinct from fishing) rates bring in every year? Gun 
licences at 10s. each and game licences, which cost between 
£1 (for fourteen days) and £3 (for the whole year) produce a 
few thousands which cost the police next to nothing to collect. 
The purchase tax on guns and cartridges has been reduced 
to twenty-five per cent.; but with cartridges at over £2 
a hundred the Exchequer must do fairly well out of this. 
One would have thought that the State, which derives all 
these benefits by reason of the existence (or, in the case of 
some sporting rates, the reputed existence) of game in these 
islands would do something on behalf of the birds and animals 
concerned. As far as I can see, beyond administering a set 
of obsolete and in some respects contradictory game laws, it 
does nothing at all. To the best of my knowledge, the only 
field research into problems affecting game is carried out by 
LC.1.; and, whereas the ordinary rate-payer may grumble about 
the inadequacy of the services he gets for his money, the man 
who pays sporting rates has—in one sense—nothing to grumble 
about at ail. 


Boys will be Boys 

Speaking in the House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord 
Wavell suggested that both public schools and grammar 
schools ought to scrap half their fixtures with similar institu- 
tions and “ arrange to play more games with other schools in 
their locality, and with youth clubs, factory sides and Service 
sides in the area,” the object being to “dispel the notion 
that they are remote and closed communities.” Lord Wavell 
has given a great deal of thought to educational problems, 
of which he has had practical experience during a long term 
of duty with the Royal Army Education Corps; and on paper 
his project has much to recommend it. But would it in 
practice do more good than harm? Schoolboys of any class 
are apt to be conservative, slightly intolerant and imbued with 
loyalty to their own school. I doubt whether, among the mem- 
bers of a cricket XI returning from a match against an equally 


“ good” school, such phrases as “I say, what an absolutely 
splendid place that is! ” or “ Wish we had some of their fellows 
at Harchester” are often to be heard. Judicious disparage- 
ment is more apt to be the party line, particular attention being 
paid to the various ways in which their adversaries’ social, 
sartorial and administrative arrangements differed from those 
at Harchester; these are all held to be ludicrous and in some 
cases repulsive. I think it unlikely that a team from a nearby 
youth club or factory would return from a match against 
Harchester in a more charitable frame of mind; it is probable, 
indeed, that their criticisms would have a greater depth of 
feeling behind them. I may, of course, be entirely wrong 
about this; but when one considers the contribution made by 
117 annual cricket-matches to the promotion of mutual esteem 
between Eton and Harrow, one somehow doubts whether the 
cause of democracy would be materially furthered if they both 
played against factory sides instead. 


At Bay 
“But why is it called ‘commercial 
enquired my friend from Ruritania. 


” 


television ’ ? 


“Because,” I said, “it will be controlled by private 
enterprise and partly used for advertising.” 

“Why then do you not talk about ‘the commercial 
Press’ ?” 


“ That’s different,” I said: adding, in the hope of creating 
a diversion, “In America the advertisers’ announcements, 
called plugs, occur frequently and are often in poor taste.” 

“So it is felt,” continued the pestilential fellow, “that if 
something works badly in a foreign country it is certain to 
work badly here ?” 

“ That’s about it,” I said. 

“In Russia,” the Ruritanian pointed out, “ broadcasting is 
a State monopoly. Do you regard their system as 
satisfactory ?” 

“No,” I said. 

“ But how do you reconcile .. . 

“Stop!” I commanded him with an imperious gesture. 
“Tt is a quarter past four.” And moving swiftly over to the 
wireless set I switched on “Mrs. Dale’s Diary,” fortissimo. 
He looked rather puzzled, but not much more than he usually 
does. 


” 


Furry Friend my Foot 
I wrote some weeks ago in disparaging terms of Nutto, 
my resident grey squirrel, and since then several readers 
have asked for more news of her. She still uses my 
house as a sort of pied a terre, but apart from stripping the 
wistaria and on two consecutive mornings stealing the butter 
off the breakfast table she has not done us a great deal of harm. 
She seems however bent on establishing a reign of terror in 
the neighbourhod and has effected an entry into several 
cottages within a radius of a mile of us, to the consternation 
or their occupants. On paper it looks as if she must come 
to a sticky end before long; but such is her resource and agility 
that it will not be easy to bring her to book. Last time I 
saw her she was sitting on top of a cupboard in the dining- 
room, eating a grape with a preoccupied air and spitting the 
pips venomously across the room. “ Nutto,” I said, “ one of 
these days you will go too far.” She looked at me with 
contempt and went on guzzling. 
STRIX. 
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At Spithead 


By IAIN HAMILTON 





ROM early morning until midday on Monday the traffic 

in Portsmouth Harbour and outside was every bit as 

thick as that which bumpingly navigates the boating pond 
at the Battersea Pleasure Gardens. But rather faster. The 
Gosport ferry bumbled across a basin that was swarming with 
ships of every sort and size, all threshing full speed ahead 
in whatever direction, and as I passed this ungainly crab of 
a craft in a motor fishing vessel of almost equal inelegance I 
fancied that I saw alarm in the faces peering over the side. 
But perhaps I do the salty Pompeians an injustice. Certainly 
it was my own reflection that I saw. Turning away from it, 
I looked ahead at the narrows and estimated the unpleasantness 
of being crushed between a paddle-steamer and an uncouth 
Landing Ship Tank. I took a melancholy pleasure in composing 
tragic headlines for the evening newspapers, but was yet keenly 
aware of the ridiculous aspect of the situation; a yokel set down 
in the middle of Marble Arch or Hyde Park Corner, a nitwit 
caught on his feet in the middle of the dodgem track. It would 
be a disaster quite lacking in dignity: more in the nature of a 
farce, therefore: so, as we passed the fun-fair wheel that glumly 
revolves on the shore of Southsea, I mended my attitude and 
looked about me more cheerfully. 

The sun glazed the milky-green water and a bright wind 
ruffled it. Out in the Channel a foul haze smudged the meeting 
of sea and sky, and in the other direction, towards Southamp- 
ton, big black clouds were trailing their coats. But here, in 
a charmed circle, it was fine. No wonder the English are 
such devils for the pathetic fallacy. Along the south and west 
grey hulls and funnels and masts composed a heavy frieze 
which melted imperceptibly into the darker grey of distance. 
The Fleet, so disposed in readiness for the Queen’s review, 
had the look of a dim photograph taken during the Battle of 
Jutland, and it gave to the uninstructed eye the same impression 
of confusion. On the chart, where all the warships were 
reduced to the equality of the conventional sign, nothing could 
have been neater than the ordering of this huge marine 
assembly into parallel lines of immense length and impeccable 
rectitude; and so, too, it must have looked from the aircraft 
buzzing around above; but from sea level all wore an accidental 
and untidy air. 

The M-F.V. ferrying us out to the Fleet plodded along, 
lurching most of the time in the wake of faster craft which 
overtook and shot ahead in a manner which one (meaning I) 
found exceedingly alarming. For all 1 knew the rules of the 
seaway might have been suspended that morning; it looked, 
anyhow, like a free-for-all. Our course was taking us on a 
long leg to the south-east so that we could come into the lines 
between the battleship Vanguard and the aircraft-carrier 
Eagle and then turn west towards the destroyers lying near 
the Stokes Bay Pier. While we were on this track I noticed 
a high-bowed sloop-like ship coming up astern, and my 
pessimism suggested to me that it would be most unfortunate 
if the skipper of the M.F.V. failed to notice her and turned 
into her track. Whether he did this or not, or whether it was 
the sloop that was to blame, I can’t say, but there were 
ten seconds when it seemed perfectly clear that we were going 
to be sliced in two. There was some raucous hooting as the 
bow of the sloop loomed up as tall as Nelson’s Column and 
as sharp as a sacrificial blade, and from the wheelhouse of the 
M.F.V. the skipper was heard to say: “ Where’s she going ?” 
A sailor in the bows of the sloop ran forward with a life- 
belt, a deckhand in the M.F.V. advised the skipper to keep 
moving ahead, a naval correspondent nipped up beside me into 
the bow with a chilly light in his eye, and a girl who seemed 
to think that it was a lot of fuss about nothing sat on the 
deck and went on smiling. The sloop missed us—by three feet, 
said a deckhand who had been in the stern and came up to tell 
us that he could have touched her. It was like a near thing 
between a battered old taxi and a limousine: all the rough 
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words on the one side. We pushed on grumbling while the 
sloop, having first dropped well astern, gave us a wide, wide 
berth as she passed. The rest of the journey provided no such 
excitement, but every time a bigger vessel came in sight a 
gloomy thought crossed the mind. 

Once we had come between Vanguard and Eagle (on 
which a bugle was telling the boys to come to the cookhouse 
door) and turned into a lane of ships which stretched further 
than the eye could see, the tremendous scope and scale of 
the display was evident. The lane was still full of traffic 
and paddle-steamers were thumping up and down giving their 
passengers a last-minute view. One could tell from their 
trim where the main interest lay and I noticed that when they 
passed the Russian cruiser, Sverdlov, the port paddles 
were lifted almost clear of the water. “On your right,” | 
could hear a megaphonic voice announce, “is the Soviet 
cruiser....” The passengers waved and the Russian sailors 
waved back. 

It was almost lunch-time now and a delicious smell of 
onions was wafted over the ocean. Onions, I would swear, 
were frying or stewing in every galley. We came alongside a 
destroyer and our hosts were greeting us. The wardroom was 
full of young officers and young wives, bottles, chicken, turkey, 
ham, cold meat, salad, and a naval determination that 
any representatives of the Press present should not be allowed 
to stand for half a second with empty glasses. Journalists, it 
struck me, seem to have a curious reputation among naval 
officers. At any rate, a good deal of avoiding action had to 
be taken to ensure that one would be able to see anything 
at all of the review. 

By the time we emerged on deck again the ships had 
swung round with the tide and were held out by the freshening 
wind at an angle of forty-five degrees to the line. The sun 
shone still, though north, south, east and west the clouds 
were emptying themselves. White puffs floated out from the 
sides of the saluting ships, and one by one, in a heavily 
accented rhythm, the reports came in. The Queen had set 
sail. The Italians were manning the yards of their square- 
rigged training ship Amerigo Vespucci. Less spectacular 
blocks of black and white were lined up along the rails of 
the other ships and the Navy’s great day was approaching its 
climax. 

Those who complain that the B.B.C.’s television coverage 
of the event was unexciting should bear it in mind that a review 
of the Fleet is an exceedingly sedate and undramatic business 
and that there is not much to be seen even by those on the 
spot. One seems simply to be in the middle of an unusually 
crowded anchorage. In the far distance a line of little ships, 
the second of them flying the Royal Standard, comes into sight 
and then disappears behind the great bulk of an aircraft- 
carrier. One is advised by the officer in charge of guests to 
retire to the wardroom for another drink or a cup of coffee. 
In twenty minutes or so one is on deck again as the procession 
makes its way westward two or three lines away. Back to 
the wardroom again, for tea this time, out of the wind. In 
another twenty minutes, back on deck again, being instructed 
how to conduct oneself corfectly and tidily. Here comes the 
Trinity House yacht Patricia. And here comes the royal 
yacht Surprise. The sailors take their caps off. Below the 
bridge on Surprise there is a little box of teak and glass: the 
naked eye can see as much, but it cannot distinguish the figures 
inside. Only the guests are free to lift a glass to the eye 
unobtrusively and make sure that the white speck is indeed 
the Queen. The glass also shows the Duke of Edinburgh 
saluting first to the left and then to the right. But it is all 
very far away and impersonal, a review of ships, not of those 
who man them. The procession slips past to the sound of 
disciplined cheers, behind the royal yacht the Admiralty yacht, 
behind that a vessel carrying the Admiralty’s guests, then one 
with the guests of the Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, and 
another carrying the Lord Mayor of Portsmouth and the Mayor 
of Gosport. All these are small ships. The Government's 
guests are accommodated in three large liners which glide 
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at a safe distance, dwarfing the warships. Hardly anyone is 
to be seen on deck and there is much ribald speculation about 
the whereabouts and condition of the dignitaries on board. 
Last of all comes the Admiralty staff in two small British 
Railways steamers, We are shepherded back to the wardroom 
away from the smell of onions which is once again casting its 
fragrance over the waters, come out on deck briefly to watch 
the aircraft in the fly-past roaring and screaming out of the 
inky west, and return to discuss the day and a dry Martini. By 
seven o’clock the M.F.V. is alongside to ferry us ashore, and 
the waters of the harbour are once again as busy as Piccadilly 
Circus or the front at Southsea where the crowds are gathering 
now for the fireworks. It will be a merry night. The Fleet 
will soon be lit up. Many of the promenaders already are. 


Tubman’s Liberia 
By THOMAS HODGKIN 


<4 ROM now on your lives will be regulated by protocol,” 

we were told by a junior official of the Liberian State 

Department on the occasion of the state visit of Dr. 
Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Minister of the Gold Coast. And 
so they were. Certainly protocol seems to loom pretty large 
in the life of Monrovia; and a good deal of time is occupied 
in planning, enjoying, or recovering from public beanos of one 
kind or another—even when nothing is happening so 
momentous as the visit of the First Minister of a neighbouring 
and friendly Power. So this word “ protocol” is taken up by 
young Liberians, who have the usual strong African sense of 
comedy, and used in all possible contexts, appropriate and 
inappropriate. “ What does Henry say?” “ You can’t have 
another beer: it isn’t protocol.” 

The weakness of much that has been written about Liberia 
is that it does not see the wood for the protocol. Most 
Liberians would agree that what seems to the outside world 
to be an unnecessary fuss is sometimes made about the panoply 
of Statehood. “ But,” they point out, “ that is because we have 
had to fight hard for the last hundred years to survive as a 
State. British and American liberals, who helped to bring 
Liberia to birth, have not done much to help us since. 
1930, which to you means the great slump, to us means the 
League of Nations Commission of Enquiry and the threat of 
going under. We don’t mind being criticised by Europeans— 
but we do object to being patronised. And some of our critics 
give us the impression that it is not so much our ceremonial 
that they find so amusing as the whole idea of a self-governing 
Negro Republic.” The point was perfectly put by Frankie, 
the chambermaid at the hotel, when the Italian ambassador 
wanted her to stop knitting in the lounge so that he could 
entertain his friends there: “ What does he just think we’ve 
got that lone star in our flag for? Doesn’t he realise it’s a 
black man’s country ? ” 

One begins to understand Liberia when one remembers that 
it is, as Frankie said, a black man’s country in an Africa which 
is still predominantly ruled by white men. And it is quite 
a healthy experience to find that, instead of having certain 
undeserved privileges because one is white, one suffers certain 
trivial disadvantages: the girl in the post office spends a little 
longer discussing last night’s ball with her friend before she 
turns to you with a smile. But it is also still a very poor 
country—poor, for example, in comparison with the Gold 
Coast, which has a revenue of about £9 10s. per head; whereas 
Liberia’s revenue, on the most favourable reckoning, is not 
more than £2 10s. per head. It remains poor in spite of the 
Firestone rubber plantations (on which the country largely 
depends for its revenue), the Bomi Hills iron mines, the 
Stettinius interests and their cocoa, Mr. Letourneau’s timber 
concessions, and the free port of Monrovia. 

That is why the ultra-modern and the extremely primitive 
still exist side by side in Liberia. Monrovia’s grand boulevard 
with its double-line traffic ends in a goat-track over a rocky 
hillside. Roads are uncommon: over most of the country 
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there is the choice between air-taxis and hammocks—or just 
hammocks. I met an enterprising Trinidadian who had started 
a bus service; but the buses (like the flamingoes in Alice in 
Wonderland) used to wander off on their own—so he gave it 
up and tried taxis instead. The proceedings of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate are in the most dignified tradi- 
tion of parliamentary government: the Serjeant-at-Arms, 
Colonel Charles B. Cooper, puts the clock right; the senators 
seat themselves at their desks, on each of which is the senator’s 
photograph and a Liberian flag; there is a reading from the 
Bible, prayers, a roll-call, and the business of the day begins. 
But, in the bush, authority still rests with the District Com- 
missioners and the chiefs. Recently the provinces of the 
hinterland, where the majority of Liberians live—the 
“uncivilised areas;” as they are still sometimes called—were 
given three seats out of a total of twenty-four in the House 
of Representatives (none yet in the Senate). The old 1847 
attitude—that it is the function of the “ founding families ” to 
be “a blessing to the benighted and degraded natives of this 
vast peninsula ”—is dying. But it is dying hard. 

Until the last war Liberia was isolated from the outside 
world, and suffered in consequence. At a time when the ideas 
of Rousseau and John Stuart Mill were filtering through into 
French and British West Africa, American political thought 
made little impact on Liberia. But today the situation is 


different. New gods with strange names are changing the 
character of Liberian society—TCA, UNICEF, JULEP, 
JILMAN. Inevitably there is not always harmony on 


Olympus: the Gods of American private enterprise, the Gods 
of Point Four, and the Gods of the United Nations do not 
always see eye to eye with one another. “ What do they do?” 
said the man from Firestone of the men in TCA. “ Well, they 
come here, and the Liberian Government provides them with 
a house and a car and a refrigerator, and they write a 
memorandum or two, which get filed somewhere, and then they 
go home again. We have to work.” No doubt this is an 
exaggerated picture. I met a TCA expert on fresh-water fish 
who was certainly working on the problem of making ten 
fresh-water fish swim where one (or none) swam before. But 
there is some dissatisfaction among Liberians that under the 
Point Four Agreement the U.S.A.’s contribution to Liberian 
development is limited to the provision of expensive experts; 
and some scepticism about the effectiveness of mass expert 
injection as a method of solving Liberia’s problems. 

Perhaps the most important outside agency at work in 
Liberia is Unesco. It has two main jobs: developing the 
teaching of the Natural Sciences in the University of Liberia 
(and incidentally in the High Schools) and fundamental 
education. I drove over to visit the clinic at Dimeh which 
forms part of the fundamental education scheme, housed in a 
dilapidated hut. The charming and efficient Liberian nurse 
who works at the clinic on Mondays spends the rest of the 
week going round to neighbouring villages giving talks on health 
and hygiene. There was a crowd gathered when the German 
doctor (who runs the clinic when he is not running the Monrovia 
T.B. hospital) and his wife (who does all the clerical work) 
arrived. In the course of a long morning they dealt, very 
patiently, with eighty or ninety cases, mainly yaws, malaria 
and gonorrhoea. There was a trader from a village some way 
off who had come with his son of ten or eleven, smartly dressed 
in a cricket cap, football boots and bright green check shirt: 
very undernourished, arms like twigs, soft hair, teeth all 
decayed, hardly able to speak. “He just pines away, doctor. 
I don’t know what to do. His mother’s dead. I give him plenty 
cassava and rice, but he won’t eat much. Pineapples make his 
mouth sore. So he just pines away. How do you feel, baby ? 

No, I couldn’t let him go into hospital for treatment today. It 
would break his grandma’s heart. But I'll bring him next 
week—if she'll let him go.” 

It is impressive to find Liberians working with Indians, 
Norwegians, Americans, a Haitian and an Englishman on a 
plan to remake Liberian education. Mr. Ernest J. Yancy, the 
Secretary of Public Instruction, worked hard to get the joint 
Liberian-Unesco scheme started, and regards it as extremely 
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important. He is a man of intelligence and drive, who twenty 
ee ago, as a student in the U.S.A., wrote a not uncritical 
istory of Liberia, now a text-book in the schools. He recog- 
nises the weaknesses of the existing educational system, 
particularly the poor quality of much of the higher education, 
and wants within a measurable time to provide primary schools 
for all Liberia’s 400,000 children (of whom only 30,000 odd are 
at present at school)—an enormous but not impossible task. 
nd President Tubman? A genial cigar-smoking man, 
who likes good company and good stories. Hospitable on the 
most lavish scale. Politically shrewd: Liberians tell you, “ He 
knows everything that goes on.” 
Roman Emperors he probably has his doubts about the value 
of Emperor-worship, and the proliferation of bodies like the 
Tubman Good Type Club and the Tubman Jolly Boys and 
Girls Club. He is anxious to get as much capital and tech- 
nical help from outside as possible, not at too high a price, 
and not exclusively from American sources. Hence the 
encouragement given to French, German and Spanish business 
interests. He certainly understands Liberia’s central problem 
—the need to break down the barrier which still separates the 
peoples of the hinterland from the governing élite. Whether 
this aim can be achieved so long as a monopoly of political 
power rests with the True Whig Party machine, and there is 
little public discussion of the issues of the day, is another 
matter. We asked the President what he thought about 
Mr. Twe, Presidential candidate at the last election. He 
answered that Mr. Twe was a reactionary. He may, of course, 
be right in thinking that some of those in opposition have a 
nostalgic desire to recapture the past—the “golden age” of 
ex-President Barclay, when there was less economic develop- 
ment, less money about, fewer Cadillacs, more simple 
Republican virtue and pietas. But so long as the Leader of 
the Opposition is in exile in Sierra Leone it is difficult to know. 


American Atomic Pl enty 


By ROBERT TOWNELEY 


Washington. 
HERE is something almost schizophrenic about 
American policy-making at the moment. On the one 


hand, President Eisenhower works valiantly towards a 
truce in Korea, overpowering considerable Republican resis- 
tance at home, and in the same vein indicates a willingness to 
try negotiating concessions out of the Communists. On the 
other, powerful voices in the administration, at a slightly lower 
level, are considering how best to use America’s massive atomic 
stockpile to force concessions out of the Communists almost 
at the cannon point. Admittedly the moderate Dr. Jekyll side 
of the administration is very much larger than the bellicose 
Mr. Hyde part, and will possibly grow even larger when a truce 
is signed in Korea. But Mr. Hyde is always there in the back- 

round. The question which many observers are asking in 
Washington is which face of the coin will be most in evidence 
at Bermuda and—even more important—at any East-West 
talks that may follow later. 

The basis of the “diplomacy by threats ” argument is simple. 
It is the record of atomic detonations set off by the armed forces 
of the United States in comparison with those of the rest of 
the world. Up to date the United States has exploded 
forty-two atomic bombs against the Russians’ three and the 
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British one. And of the American forty-two, nine explosiong 
have taken place since March 17th this year. These compara, 
tive figures would seem to point to one unmistakable 
conclusion. If the United States can afford to explode forty. 
two atomic bombs on experiments, against the rest ot 
world’s four, it must enjoy a stockpile, or a Strategic reseryg 
of bombs, not only of very considerable proportions, but also 
very much larger than that of the potential enemy. At the 
moment, in short, the United States enjoys a period of atomic 
plenty while the rest of the world lives under conditions of 
atomic scarcity. 

This fortunate state of affairs has in the past been regarded 
as the main deterrent to Russian aggression. But the ‘know. 
ledge that Russia has exploded three bombs makes it quite 
certain that she too has reserves, to which she is known to be 
adding as fast as her productive rate allows. It is therefore an 
essential American calculation that at some point in the future 
probably about two years hence, Russia will pass out of the 
phase of atomic scarcity into the phase of atomic sufficiency 
—and for military purposes atomic sufficiency is as good as 
atomic plenty. ’ 

The general assumption in Washington is therefore that the 
United States has about two years to go before its atomic 
lead is virtually useless. The perfection of the hydrogen bomb 
will not substantially alter this calculation. Its strategic 
planners, therefore, are faced with the problem of making the 
best use of this brief period. The pressure on the State 
Department to indulge in diplomacy by atomic threats, or, as it 
is more politely known, in “preventive diplomacy” is very 
strong indeed. It is possible that it may be strong enough 
to send President Eisenhower to Bermuda bent on persuading 
America’s allies to rely on the West’s temporary military 
advantage, instead of on orthodox diplomatic negotiations, in 
the search for a solid and permanent settlement with Russia, 
There is a definite body of opinion here which believes that to 
negotiate on any other basis with the Russians would not only 
be fruitless but would ignore the last serious chance of a 
satisfactory settlement. 

Different American groups draw different practical conclu. 
sions from this thesis. The more extreme advocate blunt 
demands on the Russians. It has been suggested that the 
United States should demand the removal of all barriers 
between East and West Germany and go right ahead, to use 
one Pentagon official’s words, and “ blast a corridor to Berlin,” 
by which is meant presumably to demand a corridor of so many 
miles breadth with the implication that if this is not granted 
the United States bomb Russia. This kind of “ bombastic” 
approach should not be taken too seriously. It is only the 
typically colourful language with which American officials, 
using the opposite technique to their Whitehall counterparts, 
proverbially confuse the real nature of their thoughts. But 
there is nevertheless a very definite emphasis in much strategic 
and diplomatic planning at the moment to bring pressure to 
bear on the Soviets rather than to negotiate on a give-and-take 
basis. Translated into sober terms it means that now, in many 
Americans’ eyes, is not the time for a détente but the time for 
the West to follow the same kind of tactics as the Russians 
themselves used after the war when the West was dangerously 
weak—constant probing of every unguarded spot in the 
Russian armour even at the risk of war. The Russians risked 
war, the argument runs. So could America, and let the 
Russians develop their own policies of containment. The risk 
need not be great, because a country with only a small strategic 
reserve of atomic bombs would always, in the final test, give 
way. 

There is no reason to suppose that President Eisenhower 
or Mr. Dulles is in any way convinced by this line of argument. 
They would, of course, admit that America’s atomic supremacy 
is an inevitable imponderable in any negotiations with the 
Russians, just as the vast Russian army is an inevitable impon- 
derable on the other side. But the idea of, so to speak, 
bringing the big stick into the open and brandishing it in the 
hope of immediate results is still only in the back-room drawing- 

board stage. 
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The imminence of a Korean truce has to some extent damped 
down the Washington fire-eaters, as evidence of Communist 
willingness to negotiate without duress clearly weakens their 

sition. But this is not altogether the case, as the truce can 
be interpreted as an indication that the Soviets are, for one 
reason or the other, on the defensive, unwilling to risk further 
military involvements, and frightened of the growing American 
jmpatience about the continuation of the war. Now is the 
time, it is argued, to increase the pressure and turn what is so 
far only a minor crack in Communist intransigence into a 
general retreat. It should not be forgotten that powerful 

litical elements here opposed the truce right up to the moment 
when the prisoners of war agreement was signed. They pressed 
for sterner measures to unify Korea by force, and, in some 
cases, openly advocated the use of atomic weapons and the 
bombing of Chinese troop concentrations in Manchuria. It is 
even possible that President Rhee’s sudden refusal to agree to 
the truce terms was inspired on Capitol Hill in an effort to 
frustrate the United Nations terms when all had failed. 
Certainly the fact that President Rhee waited until the truce 
terms were agreed before announcing his irreconcilable opposi- 
tion, in spite of the delegate’s at Panmunjom having agreed to 
everything earlier, has suggested to some observers in 
Washington that the idea was not entirely his own. It is not 
necessary to attribute such Machiavellian stratagems to the 
China lobby, however, to have plenty of evidence that they 
believe that there can be no satisfactory settlement in the Far 
East. They believe that China, like Japan, is bent on 
dominating South-East Asia and that now is the time to 
nip this ambition ‘in the bud. Such conclusions would 
lead to atomic diplomacy at the post-Korean political 
conference council table, rather than any diplomatic bargaining 
about recognition and allowing China to enter the United 
Nations. 

There can be no possible doubt that President Eisenhower, 
and all responsible officials, reject this line of argument. They 
are fearful, however, that if the Chinese use the respite of the 
truce in Korea to increase their intervention in Indo-China, 
or indulge in endless stalling tactics during the political 
conference after the truce, the cries of “ We told you so” by 
the China lobby will be so damaging that they will be unable 
to prevent American policy getting out of hand. What makes 
President Eisenhower so chary of entering into any discussions 
with the Communists is that failure to achieve any reduction 
in tensions, in other words any Communist concessions, would 
give such dangerous encouragement to the extreme “ preventive 
diplomatists.” 

This is as true of Europe as of Asia. The outcome of the 
Italian elections and the signs in France of growing anti- 
American and pro-neutralist feeling, particularly the near- 
success of M. Mendés-France, the neutralist politician, in his 
bid for the French premiership, have combined to weaken 
American confidence in the possibility of achieving German 
rearmament through the E.D.C. The feeling that Europe is 
turning sour on America, that it will never be fashioned into 
an effective partner, not only encourages the “go it alone” 
school but also encourages the idea that, as the Atlantic 
Alliance will never get stronger, and American power 
vis-a-vis Russia is steadily losing its supremacy, now is 
the time to brandish the big stick. It is felt that as the 


Acheson policy of negotiating from positions of strength 
is today fulfilled as far as it is ever likely to be, now 


is the moment to test it. But, on this argument, the test allows 
of only one result. Unless the Russians withdraw from central 
Europe now, it would be clear they never would, as the power 
factor would never again be so adverse to them. The conclu- 
sions which would be drawn in the U.S. if the test failed, as 
it inevitably would, is one of the principal reasons why 
President Eisenhower is so unwilling to have the issue brought 
to a head. So long as negotiations have not finally been proved 
fruitless, their possible success stands in the way of atomic 
diplomacy. Should they be tried and fail, however, what may 
at present be mainly Pentagon dreaming could become a tide 
of popular opinion. 


JUNE 


India’s Chance 
By RAJA HUTHEESING* 


HE future of South East Asia depends upon China and 
India. All the men and millions poured into this area 

M oy Britain, France and the United States cannot alter 

this fact. More than ten million Chinese and over a million 
Indians domiciled here bring with them the powerful influences 
of their mother country. Politically and economically 
China and India are the only balancing factors which can 
assure stability and peace; for their cultural, historical and 
religious ties with local populations give them a vital say in 
their development. The urge to national freedom and the 
pressing economic problems have roused deep passions. The 
policy of anti-Communism or the safeguarding of Western 
democracy fails to evoke any response since hunger and 
frustration continue. Offers of economic aid or a Colombo 
Plan appear unreal because they can affect only the mere 
fringe of the overwhelming poverty. Communist China skil- 
fully utilises the situation and has strengthened her hold on 
the countries in South East Asia while India has remained 
passive, fearful of appearing to interfere in their affairs. 
. The ten million overseas Chinese are nationals of the mother 
country, and must remain as such. Communist China has no 
intention of giving them up so that they can live as peaceful 
citizens of the country of their adoption. Sixteen representa- 
tives of these “ foreign” Chinese are members of the People’s 
Political Consultative Council at Peking and owe allegiance 
to the Chinese Government. I was in Peking last year when 
a group of Indonesian Chinese students arrived there on a 
study tour as guests of the Government. On arrival their 
Indonesian passports were taken away from them. China 
insisted that they could not hold any but Chinese passports. 
The Indonesian Chargé d’Affaires protested in vain that they 
were Indonesian citizens. 

In October, 1951, at a reception, an Indonesian visitor 
asked Chou En-lai, “ Will the Chinese domiciled in South 
East Asia be allowed to accept the nationality of the country 
of their domicile or will they be the means of Chinese 
imperialist expansion in Asia?” Chou reacted strongly and 
lost his temper for a passing moment. He asserted, “ We are 
quite willing to enter mto friendly negotiations to consider 
this question of nationality.” When, however, my Press 
report went to the Chinese Foreign Office for correction, the 
statement was struck out. 

China openly declares that countries like Indonesia, India, 
Burma are still to be “liberated” from “imperialist” 
domination. While officially she avows friendship, the con- 
trolled Press continually alleges that the policies of these 
countries are in the hands of “ imperialists.” The ten million 
overseas Chinese are therefore organised and controlled 
through a network of Communist Party cells. These cells 
dominate the lives of the Chinese and exercise terror over 
them by all possible means. In Calcutta last year we saw 
how they operate. A teacher in a Chinese school was un- 
willing to submit himself to the Party dictates and teach 
Maoism in his class. The Party cell got hold of his wife 
and mother-in-law and through them exercised such a terror 
that the teacher committed suicide by jumping out of a 
window. 

Mao’s slogan of Asian unity must therefore be understood 
in the true perspective of the Chinese policy. Chou En-lai, 
answering my question, had said, “ We believe that if the 
peoples of India, Burma, Indonesia, Pakistan and all other 
Asian peoples, including the Japanese people, strengthen their 
unity and fight for peace, they will surely be able to resist 
American aggression and aggression from other imperialist 
countries.” This statement is significant in its failure to 
include Malay, Thailand and Indo-China. These countries 
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are considered as Chinese territories. In Malaya and Indo- 
China we are witnessing the direct intervention of the Chinese, 
who have skilfully utilised the nationalist movements to gain 
their own ends. What about Thailand? Nature is bountiful 
there, and the Siamese are indifferent to politics and con- 
tented, since they suffer from few inhibitions. A small 
clique plays at politics; it is led by the police (which has 
British support) and the army (which receives American 
assistance). Against this “Chiang-like” régime of Pibul 
Songgram stands Pridi, seeking asylum and aid in Shanghai. 
If Communism sweeps over South East Asia, it may well win 
its first victory in Thailand. 

In face of this growing situation the Indian policy appears 
unrealistic, weak and hesitant. Mr. Nehru has often spoken 
of understanding facts, of the need of appreciating the “ 2,000 
mile long common frontieg” between India and China, and 
of non-interference in the affairs of other nations. India, it 
is said, is not neutral, but seeks to judge each issue as it 
arises and offers a constructive approach which will further 
the cause of peace and understanding. These declarations of 
principles are “good things” which have come from India, 
and they bring results only when such results serve the pur- 

»ses of the powers involved in the conflict. India’s policy, 
eomven, must be judged by the contribution it makes towards 
stability, peace and freedom in South East Asia where she is 
the only bulwark between imperialism and totalitarianism. 

In Indo-China, Malaya and Thailand India has been sitting 
on the fence, as if the future of these areas is of little concern 
to her or to the million Indians domiciled in the area. There 
may be no alternative to Bao Dai or Ho Chin-minh today, 
but five years ago there was a third possibility, and India did 
not fail to choose it, as in the case of Indonesia, when she 
sponsored the Asian Conference at New Delhi. 

The Socialist Party in India has been urging for some time 
the building up of a “ third block.” Mr. Bevan while in India 
talked of a “third force.” Mr. Nehru has recently called it 
a “third area” to which he lends his support. By whatever 
name one may call it, the chance was offered when the Asian 
Conference adopted a resolution to set up a consultative 
machinery through which the Asian nations could have ex- 
plored the possibilities of joint policy and action. But that 
resolution remained a dead letter, and the opportunity passed. 
Today there are too many pockets in this area where the 
initiative has passed into Chinese hands. 

There are no prospects of a stable peace in Asia unless the 
political and economic urges of the peoples find support and 
understanding. India can rally these forces if she wins their 
confidence. India could do so if her policy was positively 
and decisively on the side of freedom. To judge each issue 
as and when it arises is to wait on events, and, in Asia at 
least, India cannot afford to wait. 


Wild Animal Farm 


By WOLF MANKOWITZ 


HAT happened was that the lady bought the 

hamsters for her niece; also a small book telling 

you how to keep hamsters. The niece left the 
hamsters but she took the book because the pictures didn’t 
bite. That’s how my son—the Texas Ranger—got the 
hamsters, and why we didn’t know about how to keep 
them. 

They weren't too much trouble though. They slept a good 
deal, and stored crusts in their large jowls, and made a nest, 
and slept, and looked like big fat dormice, and slept. But 
only in the day. At night they scratched, chewed at their 
cage and rattled the glass. At night they were very busy 
and never slept. Neither did I. One night I got up four 
times because of the burglars. The hamsters looked guilty 
when I, turned a flash-light on them. They were sitting up 
gnawing crusts which they held delicately in their fore-paws. 
They looked very charming, but, to tell you the truth, I am 
no animal-lover at three in the morning. At least, I said, 
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they may kill one another in frustrated battle once the mating 
season starts. 

Life with the hamsters was quiet until my younger son— 
the confectioner’s assistant—discovered they could be kept 
awake in the day. He was quiet the whole morning, and every- 
one thought he had been adopted, but the truth came out 
when the Texas Ranger, returning from school, galloped to 
the nursery to get his Colt. He came straight back, crying 
bitterly at the injustice of it all. The more active hamster 
had bitten him neatly on the index finger. The confectioner’s 
assistant went on banging the cage door with the kindly smile 
of an hon. sec. of Our Dumb Friends League. We put the 
hamsters on a shelf near the ceiling and padlocked the garden 
ladder because all confectioner’s assistants can climb. The 
a Ranger rode out after the yellow rustler, who got 

im. 

All this time the active hamster was nothing but active, 
He operated in the corner behind the nest; we discovered tog 
late he wasn’t building a food store. I came home from work 
to find the place humming with search parties. The Texas 
Ranger searched the toolshed at pistol point. A teddy bear, 
a small rubber pig and the confectioner’s assistant were tread- 
ing on the wallflowers. Carmen was on her hands and knees 
cooing in husky Spanish round the kitchen floor. My wife 
searched the sleeping quarters because she thought it was 
unhealthy to actually sleep with a hamster. I did what I could, 
but stupidly wandered too near the garden shed and was 
captured immediately. Apparently there was a price of three- 
pence on my head. 

Dinner was a little delayed, but by midnight everything was 
almost normal again, except that we still hadn’t found the 
active hamster. I made a few suggestions, such as, let the 
other one loose to find him. They ignored me, and I went 
off hoping that a slow bath would stimulate my memory of 
the habits of rodents. I looked into the bath first to make 
sure there were no booby traps, and discovered the hamster. 
It was so active I should have worn gloves to pick it up. They 
bite very quickly and carefully, making an extremely neat 
incision. 

A couple of weeks ran by. Except for the scratching at 
night, you would have thought us a normal hamster-less family. 
The lady had tried her niece with four goldfish, which were 
now gaping in the sitting-room; a posse was busy collecting 
rocks to make them feel at home. The Texas Ranger had 
qualified as a lorry-driver. He hitched a push-chair to a 


tricycle, and delivered a ton of granite he mined at the, 


rockery into the aquarium. 

Those four fish would have died of thirst if I hadn’t acted 
quickly. I spontaneously addressed the entire cabal on the 
proper care of pets. I must have been pretty good, because 
when I finished the Texas Ranger saluted smartly, the con- 
fectioner’s assistant threw his lollipop at me, and Carmen 
croaked “ Olé.” My wife said that since I understood animals 
so well, she would give me the hamsters. I countered at 
once by asking if anyone had fed them recently. My accusing 
finger pointed them out each in turn. Blanched faces told 
the truth. There was a stampede towards the hamster’s cage; 
relief parties brought lettuces and rice and half-loaves and 
buckets of water. I wondered if this made me eligible for 
some kind of animals’ defence medal. You either understand 
animals or you don’t. It’s a kind of sixth sense—an instinctive 
thing, very close to that of certain primitive tribes. 

From the stricken area of the hamsters there came confused 
screams and cheers. I hurried forward, my sympathy for wild 
animal life bristling like the back hair of some simple savage. 
I knew the hamsters. They needed me. They were my little 
brothers. Or at least one of them was. The other one was 
my little sister. 

Anyone with my kind of deep understanding of animals may 
apply at once for a pair of beautiful baby golden hamsters. 
They are easy to raise—harmless—fond of children. Or will 
exchange one Texas Ranger armed and one assistant in the 
confectionery trade for warranted rodent exterminator. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


OPERA 


Britten at Bay 
Gloriana in the flesh was something of a disappointment musically, 
though the spectacle designed by John Piper was quite as good as 
rumoured. The ceremonial music, the masque and the court dances, 
though adding nothing to Britten’s reputation, were all excellent 
occasional music. Essex’s lute-songs and the Blind Beggar’s ballad 
are dramatically telling and charming in themselves ; and so, in a 
rather chichi way, is the chorus of Elizabeth’s women at the begin- 
ning of Act 3. All these ** numbers °’ are well suited to the coro- 
nation pageant which I had imagined the opera to be. But the 
emotional drama of the Elizabeth-Essex relationship, with the 
subsidiary love affair between Mountjoy and Essex’s sister, finds 
expression in thin-blooded, nervous, ungenerous music that teases 
and irritates, instead of satisfying ear and heart. Much of the action 
is carried forward by impassioned tirades, and soliloquies set to a 
kind of heightened recitative, against which pizzicato strings or 
angular brass figures, compete with the singers for the listener's atten- 
tion. This, combined with the shortness of the scenes and the frequent 
diversions, left me with the feeling that, even after three hours, I 
had been starved with a lot of clever and elegant snacks instead of 
fed with solid musical fare. William Plomer’s libretto presumably 
provided the composer with the sort of framework that he desired ; 
but many of the faults of the music are attributable to the book. 
The last scene, in particular, is little short of disastrous and seemed 
like an unfortunate expedition into the territory recently claimed by 
Menotti, a composer with hardly a tenth of Britten’s musical gifts. 
The reception accorded to Gloriana by the musical world in 
general—by which I do not mean composers or professional critics, 
but the average intelligent music-lover and patron of Covent Garden 
as well as the gossips—marks a minor revolution in musical taste 
in this country. The work has been very generally over-blamed 
(as other of Britten’s works have been over-praised) but with an 
almost sadistic relish or glee that has little to do with musical merit 
or demerit. The fact is that the fashion has changed and it is now 
smart to underrate Britten’s music. This veering of public feeling 
was easily foreseeable. Whether he desired it or not, Britten and his 
music have been ** news ”’ for something like ten years, a long run 
for any fashion ; and nothing short of a spectacular success could 
prevent that fashion from changing. He has been ill served, with 
the best of intentions, by a fanatical clique of admirers, whose 
exaggerated claims on his behalf have combined with an hysterical 
resentment of all critical comment to alienate large sections of the 
musical world. Finally, it has been felt that Britten has had the 
advantage of special patronage, special conditions of work and 
performance not accorded to other composers ; and however much 
this may have been exaggerated, there has been much to give colour 
to the suspicion of a kind of ** most favoured composer ”’ attitude 
in some influential quarters. This offends the sense of ** fair play ”’ 
still very strong in the British public and has probably lent the note 
of bitterness to what might otherwise have been merely a change of 
musical fashion. Critics who have in the past refused to be carried 
away on the wave of fashionable idolatry must now guard against 
the strong undertow of popular disfavour. Disappointment in an 
individual work is no reason for forgetting or underestimating a 
composer’s past achievements ; and the moment when any artist’s 
stock suddenly falls with the always volatile public is the moment 
when the professional critic—who may after all turn out to be the 
artist's best friend—should be most scrupulous in his.estimate. 
MARTIN COOPER, 


ART 

Epstein and Underwood 

At the Leicester Galleries, a new series of portrait bronzes by 
Epstein ; at the Beaux Arts, a comprehensive and partially retro- 
spective selection of paintings and sculptures by Leon Underwood. 
Ten short years between them, and future generations will doubtless 
dwell rather upon the affinities which link them (Epstein’s Lazarus, 
for example, and Underwood’s more formal Mind Slave) than upon 
the differences which separate them. For our present efflorescence 
of sculptural activity is a most recent growth, and both these artists 
have helped to nurture it from the little plot of academic parochialism 
that existed in this country thirty or forty years ago. But whereas 
Epstein has remained a curiously lonely figure, Underwood has 
taught several sculptors whose work has received greater recognition 
than his own. He has been unfortunate in having put his shoulder 


to the wheel, heard the engine suddenly catch, and accelerate to 
leave him behind. 

Behind ? That suggests a closed mind. Underwood has not only 
been eclectic in his acceptance of influences, but his own regard 
for ‘‘truth to material’’ and his own extraordinary technical pro- 
ficiency in a variety of mediums, have led him constantly to attempt a 
renewal of manner. Most recently it has produced a new view of 
bronze casting which, cut and folded, exhibits afresh the skin character 
of the metal. It would be hard for an unsuspecting eye to see the 
same hand in the florid mask of the midday-sun as in the hard, smooth 
ribbons of metal of the ‘‘Rhythm”’ series; in the primitive African- 
inspired maquette for The Cathedral or the Totem to the Artist-tribe 
as in the inlaid Music in Line. There are echoes here of Lipchitz and 
Zadkine and Archipenko in the counterplay of convex and concave 
forms; many evidences of Underwood’s frank admiration for the 
carvings of West Africa; a suggestion of an eccentric romanticism, 
akin to that of Blake, based upon a mistrust of the intellect, in 
his choice of titles. A marriage of idioms is attempted, but not 
fully realised, in the ambitious Phoenix for Europe, a flamboyant 
half-length figure of recent completion. A note of frivolity, of rather 
florid rhetoric, is apt to creep into Underwood’s work when least 
expected, and it is doubtless this, in conjunction with his apparent 
disinterest in pursuing each new manner that he has essayed to a 
final conclusion, that has Cheated him of the standing enjoyed by 
some younger artists. At the lowest level, however, his influence 
upon technique has been considerable, and this exhibition may serve 
to disentangle say eight, or ten, sculptures which deserve to be 
remembered for their own sakes. 

Epstein’s bronzes, larger than life in every way save in mere 
physical dimensions, are energized by the clash of one tumultuous 
personality upon another. Blackett, Eliot, Samuel, Russell, 
Flaherty are among those present, sometimes teetering on the edge 
—as sO expressionistic an art must often do—of caricature, but 
saved, usually, by the dynamism of the life within. The half-length 
of the Warden of New College, Oxford, I found perhaps the most 
satisfactory. M. H. MIDDLETON, 


CINEMA 


Titanic. (Leicester Square)——-Le Ragazze di Piazza di Spagna. 
(Studio One). 

BRILLIANTLY directed by Jean Negulesco, Titanic, the story of the 
great liner’s first and only trip across the Atlantic, is a perfectly 
excellent picture, finely balanced between fact and fiction, stocked 
with plausible characters, working up quietly but strongly to its 
shattering climax, which is, in effect, one of the most moving and 
dramatic half-hours I have ever sat through. 

Clifton Webb, cast for once in a serious role, plays the part of 
a cosmopolitan socialite from whose idiotic pretensions his wife, 
Barbara Stanwyck, is trying to rescue their children. He wants 
them to dine perpetually with the Metternichs and marry snobs; 
she wants them to grow up as sound American citizens. Their polite 
acidulated quarrels are beautifully handled, full of the sadness of 
lost happiness, of love gone slowly astray. To the watcher they 
have an added piquancy in that he knows im a short while they will 
be rendered void, that whether little Norman is going to be American 
or of nationalité Ritz is immaterial, as he will probably be dead. 
All the hopes, fears, desires and dreads of the people before us may, 
on a night in April, 1912, pale into insignificance, and one has an 
impatient consciousness of the fatuity and pettiness of human 
striving. 

Richard Baseheart, as a priest unfrocked for drinking, gives a 
marvellous performance, a study of despairing sodden kindness 
which is a masterpiece of observation. Thelma Ritter, Robert 
Wagner and Brian Aherne add their lustre to the scenes which range 
over the whole ship, from boiler room to bridge, from steerage to 
state cabin. M. Negulesco carefully covering every corner, so that 
when disaster strikes, one’s heart is involved from bows to stern. 
Indeed the final scenes, superbly photographed, are extraordinarily 
upsetting. There is one shot, taken from the sea, showing the 
Titanic with rows of men silhouetted against its bright lights as 
they stand on deck watching the women draw away, which can never 
be forgotten. The calmness of the water, the cold starry night, the 
slowness with which this great liner sinks seem to accentuate the 
horror. There is only one false note. I resolutely refuse to believe 
that Mr. Webb, when putting Miss Stanwyck into a lifeboat, would 
remind her of how she walked towards him under the limes wearing 
a muslin dress. 
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Luciano Emmer, who directed A Sunday in August, that delightful 
record of a Roman holiday, has now lent his warm heart and observ- 
ant eye to reporting on the lives of three young girls, played by 
Lucia Bosé, Cosetta Greco and Liliana Bonfatti, who work in a 
Roman dressmaking establishment and eat their lunch on the famous 
steps of the Piazza di Spagna. Their complicated love affairs, one 
tragic, one comic, and one simply Italian, are the three themes 
which weave and interweave through the strident background music 
of their family lives, those lives which seem to the British so appall- 
ingly exhausting, so ebullient, so cacophonous, so public, they can 
hardly credit their eyes and ears. A restless film, it gives a clear 
illustration of the Italian’s overwhelming vitality, his wide emotional 
range which never sinks to the passive, his innate dislike of silence 
and introspection. Everything comes burbling out to be shared 
with the passer-by, and this total lack of inhibition has great charm 
even if it is hard on the eardrums. The girls are enchanting, and 
their suitors, a caddish Civil Servant, a tough laundryman and a 
jockey, are adequate, yet it is an enormous relief to sojourn briefly 
with Signor Eduardo de Filipo and Signorina Ave Ninchi, the only 
two characters in the film imbued with a measure of quietness. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


THEATRE 


The Private Life of Helen. By André Roussin and Madeleine Gray. 
(Globe.)——Eastward Ho! By Ben Jonson, George Chapman 
and John Marston. (Mermaid: Royal Exchange.) 

I HAVE often found ** private lives *’ of Helen of Troy disappointing 

because they reach the verge of important revelations and then draw 

back in a frustrating way. I have always wanted to know whether 
the beautiful Helen found the game worth the candle, but nobody has 
ever told me. Was it? I doubt it. So does Diana Wynyard in 

Roussin’s thumbnail sketch of what might have happened at 

Menelaus’s house after the Trojan war. Can her husband be con- 

vinced that she was not ruined in Troy? She thinks not; but there is 

an obvious conflict with Menelaus on this point, which provides the 
sole reason for this insubstantial comedy which quickly resolves 
itself into a discussion group on Helen's past and how it affects her 
future. A hint of this ts lightly dropped in mime when Telemachus 
enters at the end. The part of Helen in any play—even the dumb one 
in Doctor Faustus—is a challenge to thé actress not only to be 
beautiful but in other ways to make it: 

No marvel though the angry Greeks pursu’d 

With ten years’ war the rape of such a queen, 

Whose heavenly beauty passeth all compare 

and Miss Wynyard triumphantly accepts the challenge. Perhaps 

her acting alone is sufficient to support a piece which otherwise 

seems hardly a sufficient ration of entertainment for a night in the 
theatre, in spite of strong support from Cecil Parker as Menelaus 

(no dotard but grievously perplexed) and Arthur Macrae as chorus- 

gatekeeper. Mr. Macrae also did the English version of the play 


and directed it. 
7 > * . 


PeruHaps [ expected too much and others too little, because I frequently 
found myself sitting glum while everybody around me was laughing 
loudly at this jaunt into Jacobean comedy by Bernard Miles’s com- 
pany. Iexpected more because I have{seen Miles as theatrical body 
snatcher doing wonders with an exhumation of Thomas Middleton. 
In this production he is much in the background, leaving Joan 
Swinstead to direct and himself to play a fat but very short part as 
Slitgut. I do not find such modesty in an actor-manager at all 
becoming, especially when his company is one that needs leadership. 
Fulton Mackay is an energetic roaring boy as Quicksilver, the 
imprudent, but not exactly idle, apprentice, and Gordon Whiting a 
good steady foil to him as Golding the industrious one. Their 
master, Touchstone, played by Graham Squire is a sound solid 
citizen, a character who has been heaven-sent to comic dramatists 
ever since the Moralities. The Mermaid stage comes well out of this 
difficult piece of production, especially when all three levels of it 
are used at the same time. GERARD Fay. 
* * * > 


The Stockholm Festival 

Ear.y in June, while celebrating its seventh centenary, Stockholm 
inaugurated an annual festival of the arts. In the theatre, usually 
closed for the short summer, the outstanding event was Romeo and 
Juliet at the Royal Dramatic Theatre. It raised a controversy, as 
well it might. The direction was by Alf Sjoberg, internationally 
known for his films Frenzy and Miss Julie and famous here for his 
original productions of modern foreign plays and of Shakespeare, and 
for bringing leading painters into the theatre as designers. It was 
one of these, Sven Erixson, who created the décor: one structure, 
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transformed from scene to scene by lighting, a few props and, above 
all, by the movement and grouping of the exuberantly costumed 
players. Sjoberg, reacting against mechanisation in the modem 
arts, aimed to animate his stage by means as simple as those of 
Elizabethan days and, remembering Marlowe, to suggest infinity ip 
a small space. He wanted tofshow a primitive. Verona—the roughness, 
blood and danger—at a time when only the youngest could have been 
touched by the Renaissance. In the main he succeeded. For if the 
abstract form of the basic set was more modernistic than timeless, as 
had been intended, its cunningly sloped highways and byways gave 
wonderful scope for movement. The public place of the first scene 
teeming with boisterous southerners, needed but a few lanterns and 
flowers to become a hall in Capulet’s house, for it was the élan and 
movement-patterns that made the fateful masquerade. And a lone 
line of washing aptly suggested the morning after in the street where 
the gleefully coarse Nurse found Romeo. Transitions were indeed 
** shorter than a fade-out,’’ as Sjoberg had wished. The contrast 
between the harsh surroundings and the tender enchantment of the 
lovers, most delicately played by Anita Bjork (Miss Julie of the film) 
and the talented Jarl Kulle, were forcefully drawn, with brilliant 
pictorial effects. But what was gained in vigour was partly lost in 
intimacy. Without quite achieving unity of style, this production 
was memorable chiefly for the boldness of its conception. 
7 7 * 7 


At the Drottningholm Palace Theatre, where the original eight- 
eenth century stage machinery and sets are still in use, Pastoral, by 
Olof von Dalin, was performed as nearly as possible as it had been by 
ladies and gentlemen of the court in 1752. A comedy of manners in 
verse, it shows the vain attempts of some shepherds and shepherdesses 
to devise a fitting celebration for the return from abroad of the king, 
who arrives before they are ready. The production of this baroque 
trifle was a witty study in style, the players assuming the mincing 
gait and extravagant gestures which must have been natural to 
courtiers even when in disguise. CATHERINE DE LA ROCHE, 

* . > . 


Troilus and Cressida. By William Shakespeare. (O.U.D.S.) 


A STILL summer evening, a leafy background, and the somnolent 
twittering of birds would seem a more appropriate setting for a 
rosy romance than for such a play as Troilus and Cressida, which 
was presented by the O.U.D.S. in the garden of St. John’s College 
last week. Moreover, in spite of its warlike propensities, the play 
offers little scope for action, a defect particularly evident when there 
is no décor and the actors have to walk many yards in full view of the 
audience before they reach the stage. Few of them, indeed, succeeded 
in counteracting these disadvantages. Greeks and Trojans con- 
ducted their councils of war as dons might a boring college meeting, 
In the event, the over-dramatisation of some of the characters was, 
one must confess, rather refreshing. Patrick Kavanagh clearly 
enjoyed himself as the meddlesome Pandarus, Ajax was played with 
immense vocal and facial verve by Michael Pimbury, and sly scurrility 
was the essence of Alan Hockley’s Thersites. Alasdair Milne and 
Sheila Graucob, on the other hand, played out their love scenes as 
Troilus and Cressida as they might have done their first emotional 
experience as undergraduates. The costumes and make-up were 
well chosen to present the contrast between Greek and Trojan. 
E. G 


BALLET 


Ballet Workshop. (Mercury.)——Bulbul and his Oriental Ballet. 
(Scala.) 

IN Ballet Workshop’s last programme of the season, two of the four 
ballets are by Peter Darrell. Les Chiméres, about which I have 
already written, confirms the good impression it made the first time 
I saw it. Darrell’s new pas de quatre, Domino, is another neat little 
affair, introducing a dancer, Graham Smith, who has a delightful 
sense of comedy. Domino is a variation on an old theme, but it 
appears fresh and alive in its new guise, for Darrell knows how to 
express his ideas in terms of the dance and project them to his audience. 
It will be interesting to see what he is able to do in a larger theatre 
and with more dancers. 

At the Scala theatre is the Pakistani dancer Bulbul with his Oriental 
Ballet. His intention has obviously been to present a programme 
against a less esoteric background than the great exponents of Indian 
dancing have accustomed us to, and at the same time, to introduce 
some aspects of contemporary life. As a result we do not feel his 
art to be as remote from Western understanding as the purer, more 
traditional dances of the East; yet at the same time it gives that 
uncomfortable impression of being neither one thing nor the other. 

LILLIAN BROWSE. 
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Antigone and Cricket 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


N 1921 I was taken to see the Antigone in Bradfield’s Greek 

Theatre. I knew the play because we had been doing it 

in the Sixth Form at Lynam’s, so the Bradfield visit had 
more in it for my thirteen-year-old heart than just the unex- 
pected breakaway from school routine. But I had not imagined 
the eternity of experience that was to seep into me. It rained 
that day. If, for a moment, the clouds contained themselves, 
a slight wind shook drops from the surrounding trees. I wore 
a mackintosh; but, immediately in front of me, unprotected by 
any coat, sat an elderly man in a blue suit with thin white 
stripes. The rain ran off his hat, down his silvery hair and 
down the white stripes; but the only notice he took was to 
guard more carefully the Greek text which was open upon his 
knees. The elderly man in front of me was Asquith, lately 
Britain’s Prime Minister. He sat and absorbed the rain because 
he was absorbed by the play. Before the afternoon ended I, 
too, was absorbed. Just as Antigone finished her final speech 
and walked to her doom the clouds loosed on us a cascade 
which would have washed away any ordinary crowd. But we 
were not ordinary. The schoolboy, the Prime Minister, the 
elements themselves were for a moment at one with the 
Universe. 

Since that day I have done many things and seldom thought 
consciously either of the Antigone or of the experience which 
bécame a part of me at Bradfield. But, last Saturday, I stood 
once again under the overhanging trees, saw the moss seeping 
over the amphitheatre and smelled the damp ivy; and, without 
conscious effort, the opening lines of Antigone came from the 
recesses of my mind and that experience of long ago surged 
through me. It surged through me though the afternoon was 
warm and sunlit, though I was at Bradfield to watch cricket— 
to watch the centenary match with Radley. Though? I mean 
Because. 

The Bradfield cricket field is the most beautiful I have seen. 
The Pavilion, with its red tiled roof and its timbered sides 
is settled at the bottom of a steep bank under tall trees. As 
a batsman comes from it to the wicket he can see to his right, 
in the distance across a plateau of other playing fields, the 
school buildings and the village church, the sharpness of their 
red brick or grey flint long ago mellowed by sun and soft rain. 
To his left across the hedge on good days he will see cows 
simmering with flies or standing vacantly in an oak tree’s 
shade; and ahead of him, beyond the pitch, beyond the shallow, 
winding Pang, he sees southern English countryside easing 
itself into the horizon. 

In such a setting cricket is as natural as are green fields—and 
as enduring. If 1 had been at Bradfield I should remember 
the great oak in the middle of the playing fields, remember 
the Pang, remember the sound of the Church bell and the 
sight of unspoiled green; and equally I should remember the 
sight of gowned boys standing on the plateau, the harsh sound 
of their clapping for a boundary, and the leisurely movement 
of white flannels between the overs. I might not want to 
remember this particular match in years to come, for Radley, 
who since the war have had more success in games than 

almost any other school, beat Bradfield by an innings and 
rather a lot of runs. Perhaps I would forget this match except 
to say that I saw the great Dexter make 147, Dexter the Radley 
skipper, one of those natural athletes who play brilliant 
racquets, and brilliant rugger, who play four years in the Eleven 
and score, so far this season, 640 runs, who yet manage to 
reach the Sixth Form before they reach their sixteenth year. 
Maybe I would in years to come take the same pride for having 
seen this Dexter century, as | would today in having seen, 
say, C. B. Fry hit a century at Repton. Maybe, however, 


Dexter will play no more cricket when he leaves and so fade 
Even so I would carry with me as 


from cricketing memory. 





long as I lived the memory of matches against Radley and of 
all cricketing on these lovely fields. 


I should need these memories to sustain me. The privilege 
of growing in such a setting brings with it obligations. Of the 
twenty-two boys who played together for their schools in 1853, 
twelve were to live their lives away from the graciousness of 
southern England. One was killed at Cawnpore only four 
years later. Another was killed in the American Civil War. 
Others went to India, to China, to Africa, to the West Indies, 
to Australia. Only one, so far as I know, had the luck to have 
it both ways. He was Blackall Simonds who went in last 
in that match. His father died while Simonds was still at 
school and the Founder begged Mrs. Simonds to keep the 
boy on, paying only what she could afford. Because, through 
his love of the boys in his care, he did such things so often, 
the Founder eventually went bankrupt. But the Simonds boy, 
kept at the school out of Christian charity, joined the brewery 
which still bears his name and at his death had given back 
in charity some £30,000 to his old school. What luck—to be 
served so well and to be able to serve so well and so happily 
in return. 

Saturday’s match came to its inevitable end in mid-afternoon 
and though there were still the Colts on the plateau and the 
excitement of Trent Bridge in the air, | was more content to 
watch a rabbit feeding by the pavilion, to hear the splash of 
trout in the stream, to absorb rather than watch the distant 
game and to feel once again my long forgotten experience in 
the Greek Theatre. 

There seemed nothing incongruous about a Greek Theatre 
set in the heart of Berkshire, nothing incongruous about 
reviving Antigone in my mind amid the murmurings of a 
summer's afternoon and the sounds of cricket. In the almost 
unchanging Berkshire countryside as in Greek tragedy, there is 
enduring experience and enduring beauty. You cannot 
compartmentalise either. At Bradfield they flow visibly in 
one stream. 

Bradfield was founded as a school for “happy Christian 
boys.” Whether all the boys there have been always happy 
and always Christian I do not know. But I am sure that no 
boy could stay there a term without feeling the touch of Grace 
and that, however far he travelled in later years, the touch 
would be renewed when he came again home. 


(In next week's Spectator Bernard Darwin writes on the 
solid game versus the brilliant game in golf.) 





A Question of Angles 


Egyptians once had made an early try, | 
and then a modern master caught the trick : 
full-face and profile with a single eye. 


It serves in art. But life will not permit 
such angles to be readily confused. 
To face a Thou you cannot look at It. 


Divergent views must always tend apart. 
A loved one is no object to observe, 
and pointer-readings do not help the heart ; 


Though love, of course, will seek a true response, 
but not the truth a shrewd observer knows. 
And who could hope to see both ways a once ? 


BERNARD BERGONZI, 
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Whose red face 


EXPRESS 


this 
- Sunday ? 


T’S not only what John 
Gordon says in the Current 
Events column he writes for the 
Sunday Express, but the way 
he says it that people like and 
admire. 


No other column in the whole 
Press of Great Britain is so 
widely read and so vigorously 
discussed. 


Because John Gordon is a 
lively defender of the liberty of 
the individual, because he is the 
arch-enemy of humbug, cant, 
nosey-parkers and little Hitlers, 
there is often a red face or two 
on Sunday mornings. 


You shouldn’t miss Current 
Events 


in the 


SUNDAY 

















SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 172 
Report by Alice Fay 


The usual prizes were offered for a sample day’s programme from 
commercial television stations operated by any of the following: 
Manchester Guardian, Daily Mirror, Times, Daily Express, Daily 
Telegraph, Daily Worker, Daily Mail. 

I was disappointed that no entrant produced a programme which 
would outdo the B.B.C. by making me want to stay at home to see it 
Do all competitors dislike T.V. so much that they are unable to 
imagine a programme worth seeing? 

Frances Collingwood wins first prize (£3) for a parody of the sort 
of programme viewers are supposed to like. R. M. Jerram gets the 
second prize (£2) with a programme which seems designed to attract 
stodgv-minded and parochial readers to the Manchester Guardian 
while getting back some of the cost from advertisers, 


(FRANCES COLLINGWOOD) 
** Daily Mirror *’ 
1.15-1.30 p.m. BASKET BALL 
BRIXTON BELLES vy. NORWOOD NYMPHS 
A friendly game between picked teams of Glamour Girls ag 
Windsor Great Park. Commentators : Michael Wilding and James 
Mason (assisted by Portland). 
3.15 p.m. CHILDREN’S T.V. 
Twenty easy ways of Murdering Mum, demonstrated by your 
favourite Strip-Cartooners, ** The Bully Kids.’’ 
44.15 p.m. ‘*‘ HELLO MISS SUNBEAM !”’ 
An all-singing, all-dancing film from Hollywood. 
4.30-6.30 p.m. WHIST 
SHOREDITCH SHOPPERS vy. ROTHERHITHE RETAILERS 
A friendly contest between picked teams of ordinary Mums and 
Dads. Commentators: Wilfred Pickles and Christopher Stone. 
7.15 p.m. NEWSREEL 
Including close-ups of all recent stranglers and their victims, 
movements of the royal family and all your favourite film stars, 
8.30 p.m. INTERVIEWS WITH FOOTBALL POOL WINNERS 
Commére : Margaret Lockwood. 
9p.m. ‘*‘_LURED TO HER DEATH ”’ 
A serial play in 6 episodes. Part 2—‘*‘ Enter Mr. Beautiful."’ 
9.20 p.m. ‘*A MIRROR A DAY” 
Sixty Minutes of Unique Entertainment from The Palace, Walham 
Green, with 
Stop Press and His Eccentric Organ 
The Gabrielle Angel Choir 
Ches Nutt, the Welsh Comic (** Hitch *°em Up, Grandpa *’) 
The Straw-Suckers Rectangular Dancers 


and 
MO, the Mirror Man. 


(Capt. R. M. JeERRAM) 
** Manchester Guardian *’ 
6p.m. NEWSREEL 

The latest pictorial reports from those for whom the events behind 
the news are more important than the news itself. 

.25 p.m. Adverts. : 
30 p.m. ‘*THE CORRELATION OF THE ENVIRONMENT 
FACTOR AND THE 1.Q.”’ 

A psychologist, an educationist and a social scientist interview 
some of this year’s Manchester Grammar School university award 
winners, and conclude with a discussion to establish the causes of 
intellectual superiority. 

7.30 p.m. THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. Conducted by Sir John 
Barbirolli. 
(By arrangement with Littlewood’s Pools, Ltd.) 
8.0 p.m. AMERICAN MONOLOGUE 
Mr. Alistair Cooke, our well-known American correspondent, 
once again brightens the hearthside with a comparison of the 
winkle-eating that he remembers in his Lancashire boyhood and 
the addiction of the modern New Yorker to popcorn. 
8.15 p.m. PUBLIC DEBATE IN THE FREE TRADE HALL 
Mr. Dingle Foot, Lady Violet Bonham Carter, Lady Megan 
Lloyd George and Lord Teviot debate **The Future of Liberalism.”’ 
9.15 p.m. ‘* RETURN TO BRADFORD ”’ 
A new drama by Mr. J. B. Priestley, especially written for television. 
11.0 p.m. Adverts, followed by News Summary. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 175 
Set by Joyce Johnson 

Ancient mythology provides an explanation of the origin and nature 
of the narcissus and sunflower. Readers are asked to invent a legend 
which explains the origin and nature of any other flower. Limit 150 
words or twelve lines of verse. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘*Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than July Ist. Results will be printed in the 
Spectator of July 10th. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Way of Michael Scott 


sin,—If I write frankly in criticism of Michael Scott, it is because I 
believe that he is a man with a capacity to do good in Africa, but that 
he has chosen methods which can only produce great evils. I do not 
in the first place believe that the weapons which he is wielding are 
Christian weapons, or that his use of them will further the cause of 
Christianity. Yet Africa without Christianity has no hope of casting 
off the chains of fear and backwardness which cramp its progress 
today. I cannot see how the doctrine of political non-co-operation 
or passive resistance can be reconciled with the teachings of Christ. 
A few weeks ago, Michael Scott was arrested in Portuguese East Africa 
in company with the Nyasa Chief, Gomani of Ncheu, who had been 
“deported” by the Government for leading a movement for the 
non-payment of taxes. In similar circumstances when the Pharisees 
tried to implicate Our Lord with the authorities by showing Him the 
Roman coin and asking whether it was right to pay tribute He, 
perceiving their wickedness answered, “ Render therefore unto Caesar 
the things which are Caesar’s; and unto God the things that are 
God's.” Here was a point-blank refusal to use the weapon of 
political agitation for the furtherance of the Gospel’s cause. This 
surely has some significance even today. 

I can find no justification in the New Testament for identifying 
organised Christian effort with political nationalism. Indeed, it was 
Christ’s resolute determination to prevent His ministry from being 
exploited by the Hebrew nationalist leaders which led to His ultimate 
rejection by the Jews. Yet Michael Scott has identified himself with 
nationalist movements in Central Africa which so far. from seeking 
to achieve racial partnership and harmony aspire to bring about the 
domination of the white community by the black. He surely realises 
that as an ordained minister of a Christian church, he speaks not 
merely as an independent individual, or as a secular politician, but 
that he carries with him an additional authority of which he cannot 
divest himself even if he wishes to do so. In the eyes of thousands of 
Africans, for whom the Christian missions in Africa are a vital 
influence as great or greater than the Government, Michael Scott is 
Christian point of view, as well as an ally for 
their other aspirations. He has a moral obligation not to prostitute 
his office for political ends. He must ensure that his words and 
actions do not mislead the African Christians or retard the progress 
which the long years of devoted work by Christian missionaries in 
the field have already achieved. 

In spite of its economic and political backwardness, race relations 
in Nyasaland were, until very recently, far happier than in most other 
Colonial territories. In particular, confidence between the Chiefs and 
people on the one hand and the Administration on the other, was 
well established. The controversy over Federation had not destroyed 
this confidence which would have stood both races in good stead 
during the early years of the Federation experiment. Now Michael 
Scott's campaign of passive resistance has gravely undermined it. It 
is the Africans, not the Europeans, who will suffer as a result. Central 
African Federation js an attempt to provide an answer for the problems 
of a plural society which will avoid both permanent domination by 
a white minority after the pattern of apartheid, or the tyranny of a 
black majority which could only end in liquidation of the resident 


an interpreter of the 


British communities, If this experiment is to succeed, co-operation 
between the races is vital. The policy of non-co-operation by the 
African justifies similar action by the European. There are no doubt 


certain elements in Central Africa only too anxious to exploit a cam- 
paign of African non-co-operation as a means of strengthening the 
European barriers against a great mass of their African fellow-citizens. 


Michael Scott’s policy is therefore playing into the hands of those who 
stand for intolerance and race hatred. He is in fact the best ally 
they have. If, in spite of all the efforts of moderate and liberal- 


minded people here and in Africa to provide through Central African 
Federation an answer to the exponents of race domination, the 
experiment was to fail—if the sinister pattern of race relations, which 
has emerged in the Union, is reproduced in Central Africa—Michael 


Scott and those who support him in the United Kingdom will bear a 

major responsibility for the calamity which this will entail—Yours 

faithfully, C. J. ALporrt. 
H e of Commons. 


Commonwealth and Empire 


Sik.-Has the phrase “Commonwealth and Empire” any political or 
logical reality at the present time? The use of the two terms implies 
a perceptible differentiation; but, if such a differentiation does actually 
exist, what is its mature? These are questions frequently asked, 
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particularly by visitors from overseas. It is pointed out, for example, 
that the Queen is rightly styled Queen of certain territories and, in 
general, Head of the Commonwealth; but her titles do not include 
that of Empress, a title that would necessarily be hers if any part or 
parts of her Dominions were administered and recognised as imperial 
territory. It is also observed that our great daily newspaper retains 
as the heading for overseas news the words “ Imperial and Foreign ”; 
while an equally well-known Sunday paper uses the form “ Common- 
wealth and Foreign.” Furthermore, the phrase “Commonwealth and 
Empire” was used by Her Majesty herself in her broadcast speech 
after the Coronation; it is also used, perhaps nostalgically, by persons 
eminent jn contemporary politics. But the term “Imperator” had 
disappeared from our coins, our seals and our medals, by 1950; for, 
historically, the term was only applicable to India,-which is now a unit 
of the Commonwealth. Can you, Sir, or your readers, explain what 
seems to be a slightly bewildering anachronism? It may, of course, 
be a great deal more than this. I ask only for enlightenment—an 
enlightenment, I may add, which I have been unable to obtain from 
an official in our colonial administration.—Yours faithfully, 
C. E. VULLIAMY. 
West Horsley, Surrey. 


Politics in the Bathroom 


Sir,— Your correspondent, Mr. Paul Sheridan, presents an interesting 
variation of the old adage about leading a horse to the water. 
Apparently you can also lead water to a house without inducing the 
pipeless and tapless house-owner to take advantage of the facilities 
offered to him. May not this be in large part due to the incidence 
of the fantastically inequitable Rent Restriction Acts? If an owner 
spends £250—or whatever it may be—on service pipes, sewerage, and 
plumbing, he presumably increases the value of his property by that 
amount. But he js not only debarred from increasing the rent, but 
has no prospect of being able to recover his capital outlay from a 
purchaser until the sitting tenant chooses in his own time to vacate 
the premises. 
Even if a future Socialist Government were to introduce its 
nationalised-regicnalised, and correspondingly costly, water supply 
system, it could have no power to compel either the tenant or the 
landlord to pay for his piping and plumbing and the annual water 
rate in addition. Or does the Labour Party’s plan contemplate 
imposing this burden, too, on the shoulders of the taxpayer 7?—Yours 
faithfully, Davip STEELE. 


Authors’ Club, S.W.1. 


New Poets 


Sir,—The third volume in the series of anthologies of new poetry 
which are appearing under the imprint of Messrs. Michael Joseph 
will shortly be in hand. The title will be New Poems: 1954, and the 
new panel of editors will be appointed in July. In order to ensure 
the utmost catholicity of choice a new editorial board is appointed 
each year, the first volume having been edited by Clifford Dyment, 
Roy Fuller and Montagu Slater, and the second by Robert Conquest, 
Michael Hamburger and Howard Sergeant. 

The aim of the publishers and of the P.E.N. in bringing out this 
anthology for three experimental years jis to give a hearing to new 
poets who are finding it hard to publish their work, as well as to print 








Piano 
Technique 


By Sidney Harrison. This notable book 
discusses all aspects of piano playing 
technique and instruction, and the 
reputation of the author as a teacher 
and adjudicator will commend it to 
etudents of this instrument and of 
music generally. Illustrated. 12s. 6d 
oe “... an unpretentious book but 
@9 uncommonly practical one.” 

Datty TEeLecrarH. 


PITMAN 


Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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new work by poets of established reputation. In the first volume 
forty-six poets were represented and in the second, . sixty-four. 
Manuscripts, which should be accompanied by a stamped addressed 
envelope, should be addressed to The Editors, New Poems: 1954, 
The P.E.N., 62/63 Glebe Place, London, S,W.3, and only poems which 
have not appeared in book-form can be considered. All manuscripts 
should reach the Editors by September 30th, 1953. Payment will be 
made for all poems accepted.— Yours faithfully. Davip CARVER, 
General Secretary, The P.E.N. 
62/63 Glebe Place, S.W.3. 


Holmes, Sweet Holmes 


Smr,—I think that “ Picklock Holes” made his appearance in the pages 

of Punch some time in the nineties, or at any rate about the turn of 

the century.—Yours faithfully, J. M: TOWNSEND. 
168 Pampisford Road, South Croydon. 
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ALLsopp’s Pate ALE “rules the Court, the Camp, the Grove,” and 
whether in the club, the pic-nic, the mess-room, or the tented common 
of Chobham, is equally acceptable, reffeshing, and invigorating, if 
supplied from my _ cellars-—Harrington Parker, 54, Pall Mall. 
Quarts, 8s. per dozen; pints, 5s.; half-pints, 3s.; kilderkins (in draught, 
highly recommended for the Camp) 18 gallons, 30s.—54, Pall Mall. 

* * * * 


INFANT'S New Feepinc-Botties.—From the Lancet—*We have 
seldom seen anything so beautiful as the nursing-bottles introduced by 
Mr. Elam, of Oxford Street. They are adapted to milk, biscuits, and 
all kinds of food; have an elastic soft nipple, very cleanly, and exceed- 
ingly durable, which no infant will refuse; and whether for weaning, 
rearing by hand, or occasional feeding, are quite unrivalled.”— 
Benjamin Elam, 196, Oxford Street. 7s. 6d. Each is stamped with my 
mame and address. Beware of imitations. 
* * * * 


HEAL AND Son’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BEDSTEADS, sent free by 
post. It contains designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bed- 
steads, in Iron, Brass, japanned Wood, polished Birch, Mahogany, 
Rosewood, and Walnut-tree Woods; also of every description of 
Bedding, Blankets, and Quilts. Heal and Son, Bedstead and Bedding 
Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court Road, 
+ * * * 

HoLLoway’s OINTMENT AND Pitts, the most celebrated remedies for 
the Cure of Bad Legs.—Mr. James Woodward, residing at Greenacres 
Moor, Oldham, had a severe wound in his leg for a considerable time, 
occasioned by a bruise, which almost prevented him from following 
his usual labour. Having had recourse to various remedies without 
obtaining any permanent relief, he was induced to try Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills, and by the constant application of these wonderful 
medicines for a moderate time, to his great satisfaction the leg has 
been soundly cured, and the state of his health generally improved. 
Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 
244, Strand, London. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ALTHOUGH I may find it hard to explain why it is so, I have a soft 
spot for the rowan tree. It is not only because it takes my eye when 
we are over the hill of summer and on the way to autumn, when the 
berries are such a wonderful shade of red and the leaves have begun 
to rust and fray away. It is a beautiful tree at all times, beautifyl 
like the birch, when it has no leaves, beautiful when it breaks into 
soft green leaf, and a lovely thing in flower, I like the scent of the 
blossom and its colour—not unlike the colour of meadowsweet 
a sort of Jersey cream. I had to have a rowan tree in my garden, 
justifying my action with the half-serious thought that we might 
have rowan jelly one day. A small rowan tree was uprooted from 
the bank on the edge of the moor and brought home by car. Now 
after the lapse of a year, it has bloomed and has just one group of 
flowers—not enough for rowan jelly but sufficient to make a meal for 
the birds and to delight my eye. The tree will grow and perhaps in 
a year or two it will have that magnificence the moorland trees have. 
Today I have brought down a second little tree. They move to better 
soil without complaint. 


JUNE 19, 


Swarming Bees 


As sure as summer comes and heat rises on the roads and May 
blossom is out, the bees swarm. I thought about it when we settled 
the colonies at the end of the path near the disused pighouse, and 
now, with that hot summer's day upon us, there was the swarm, thick 
and heavy in the crotch of a smal] apple tree. The time had come 
to test my nerve, to see whether I inwardly believed what I had been 
saying about bees ignoring the hand that is calm and steady, the 
person who radiates fearlessness. I felt that | was showing a certain 
lack of confidence in putting on the undersize Homburg hat with the 
wire mesh and veil as well as a pair of gauntlet gloves. In an hour, 
when I had found the gauntlets too warm, I was bare-handed with 
my face down among the swarm as | helped it into the box of frames, 
tapping the tree to encourage the mass to move along. When all 
was done and they were safely hived, I threw away the hat and net. 
Not once had I been stung. Bees had been on my hands and neck 
and I had gently guided them to the box. I began seriously to believe 
what I had been saying without real conviction for almost a year. 


Horse Oil 


While walking through the undergrowth in the wood, my foot 
struck against a bottle and the bottle shattered on a stone, and, 
although the air was heavy with garlic, I knew the smell of embrocation 
at once. It was a stuff with which I had often been rubbed in my 
boyhood. Somehow I associated it with winter days when the geese 
were coming south and the skin of exposed hands and knees became 
“hacked” and colds were prevalent. So-and-so’s horse oil was how 
I knew it, and there was a warning about using it on the sensitive 
human skin. A less powerful emulsion was put up for delicate mortals, 
but my grandfather swore by the horse oil and it was the most 
penetrating rub I have ever known. Two or three years ago, when 
I had an unaccountable stiffness in the leg, I went to the chemist and 
asked for the embrocation. “For horses,” I said. The man asked 
me where I kept my horse. “Shanks’s pony,” I explained and he 
was amused. The horse oil did what was needed. The stiffness left 
my leg, but I have made no conver®@ to a belief in horse oil. 


Long-term Work 

a solid satisfaction in having a good heap of compost or 
manure iff the garden when it is needed, and there is even more 
satisfaction in having bedding and border plants available in the 
season. This month is the time for sowing biennials such as lupin, 
delphinium, wallflower, Canterbury bell, pansies, polyanthus, &c., 
which will be ready for planting out next spring. 


There is 


Day’s End 

Evening along the valley has more blue haze than dusk in it. The 
last bus goes bouncing and swaying down the road, lit up like an 
exhibition, it seems, for night is a long time in coming. The little 
owl calls and, in the marshy ground where the round rushes grow, 
a black bullock stands staring ahead with his tail gently swishing. A 
heron comes from the riverside and in the hills sheep are bleating. 
Everywhere farms and cottages are settling to sleep without having 
used their oil lamps. The air is colder, and a light wind runs over 
the hay and the rising corn. Out of the shelter of a fir-wood comes 
a man who seems to be clambering his way home on an ancient 
bicycle. His tail-light blinks out and in, but he knows the quiet road 
and the silent street of the village and goes on, only dismounting to 
get over a hill. When he turns off the road he struggles on up 4 
hedge-crgwded track, probably the last person to travel that way 
between twilight and dawn. IAN NIALL. 
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Here is 


a gold brick 


( made of clay ) 


Here is a bank-note brick and a profit brick—for the 





man whose bread and butter comes out of a furnace. 

Two furnaces, lined with bricks like this, pay better than THREE lined 
with standard refractories, because they coo] quicker and reload quicker. 
This is no place to go into wearisome technicalities. 

Just make a note of the M.I.28 (one of the new Morgan Refractories) . .. 


and consult your Maintenance Engineer . . . and tell your Accountant 


“MORGAN 


efractories 


ARE WORTH FAR MORE THAN THEY COST 


The Morgan Crucible Company Ltd. (Refractories Group), Neston, Wirral, Cheshire. (Tel : Neston 1406) 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Nothin is assured of some success. Dr. Heinemann’s new book is More 
£ rigorous and sternly critical, for the sceptical reader a better book 
Existentialism and the Modern Predicament. By F. H. Heinemann. [han Dr. Allen's, perhaps the best account of Existentialism that 


(Black. 18s.) has yet appeared in English. It is impossible to summarise. 
: : : - : Very broadly, I should say Dr. Heinemann thinks this: ; 
‘xistentis . Within. By . , worm Son . S Us: Just as 
Existentialism From Within. By E. L. Allen. (Routledge. 18s.) our civilisation has become more technological and specialised, 9 


ALICE met an Existentialist when she went Through the Looking Glass. has post-Cartesian philosophy become more technical and narrow 
He was called the White King. Alice waited with him for his culminating in the arid triviality of logical positivism. Existentialism 


messengers. is a protest against this trend, a reassertion of human personality and 

** IT see nobody on the road,"’ said Alice. spirituality. To this extent Dr. Heinemann approves of it. Only 

** 1 only wish I had such eyes,”’ the King remarked in a fretful he does not approve of the alternative that is offered. He wants 

tone. ** To be able to see Nobody, and at that distance too.”’ metaphysics, but not bad metaphysics, which, for the most part, 
Heidegger and Sartre have even better eyes. They can see Nothing. Existentialism proves to be. 

What is more they can see what Nothing does. Das Nicht nichtet, In the course of this argument, Dr. Heinemann makes a number 


a charming German phrase. Dr. Allen, in his sympathetic account of original and telling points. He deals vigorously with logical 
of Existentialism. writes : positivism, and his comparison of Professor John Wisdom’s writings 
‘* For ‘Heidegger) there is an actual experience of Nothing. It with those of Gertrude Stein is very amusing. He also performs a 

is inseparably bound up with Being. The experience that attests useful service in deflating the reputation of Heidegger. Most writers 

this is that of dread. Here Heidegger draws upon Kierkegaard, on Existentialism, including Dr. Allen, write of Heidegger with as 
who... asks the question * What effect does nothing produce ? much respect as they write of Kierkegaard, Sartre, Jaspers and Marcel 

and answers that * it begets dread. Even I, who am not an Existentialist, can find m i 

, ' a a , , E) st, any things to 
No wonder the White King’s tone was fretful, if he was feeling admire in these four writers ; I can find nothing in Heidegger but 
dread. Poor man! It is unfortunate to be thus upset by what does the most pretentious tosh. Dr. Heinemann is more fortunate than 
not exist when there is so much to alarm one in what does. Iam J, He possesses some of Heidegger’s unpublished writings. How. 


glad I am not an Existentialist. ever, he writes : 

Assuredly, there are Existentialists and Existentialists. Dr. **] must confess they do not impress me as a new revelation 
Allen’s book and that of Dr. Heinemann are, on the face of them, [It is claimed) that the whole European philosophy from Thales to 
antithetical: Dr. Heinemann refutes Existentialism and sees no Husserl was based on a mistake ; that all has to be changed ; and 
future for it; Dr. Allen embraces Existentialism and predicts a that Heidegger has come to bring about this transformation. But 


splendid future. It is not certain, however, that Dr. Allen means what is the result? * But Being—what is Being ? It is itself. The 
thought of the future must learn to experience this and to say this.’ 


by %, mecatenem — wont DX. ener game’ oc arg . If this trivial tautology is the whole outcome of the new ontology, 

Dr. Heinemann speaks with peculiar authority. He invented the one can only say : partur iunt montes, peperitque ridiculus mus.”’ F 
word in 1929 (a fact which is not, I think, generally known). But as MAURICE CRANSTON 
a professional philosopher and an Oxford don he is much too ii os a 
prudent to offer a brisk definition of Existentialism. Dr. Allen, 
who is a theologian, hazards one: ‘* Existentialism is an attempt 
at philosophising from the standpoint of the actor instead of, as has The Young James 
been customary, from that of the spectator."’ If Dr. Heinemann Henry James: The Untried Years, 1843-1870. By Leon Edel, 
would agree with this proposition, he would probably say it is not (Rupert Hart-Davis. 25s.) 

e ) y Stentle b the starting-po D1 EXIS alism. , sé . ’ . : . 
The defimtion Dr, Heinemann provides is a hetorical account of the WHEN Henry James wrote : ** To live over people's lives is nothing 
thinkers and the thought he identified as Existentialist in his Neue unless we live over their perceptions, live over the growth, the change, 
Weee der Philosophie. the varying intensity of the same—since it was by these things they 

Dr. Allen’s book is beautifully written, and, since there are always themscives lived, " he was, intentionally or not, beving 8 Chalmp 
people who will believe anything if it is well enough expressed he for any future biographer of himself. By choosing these words as an 

iy ' ' epigraph for his book Dr. Edel has taken up the challenge with its 
difficulties. James, as he says, ** had a kind of rage of privacy and 
dealt in mystification to confound those who would treat of his life.” 
One day at Rye there was a great holocaust of papers ; it seems that 
it was only by a miracle that some of the priceless Notebooks and 
a few pages of Journals survived. 

More than twenty years” study of James’s books and uncollected 
essays, the willing help of the James family, access to a vast mass of 
letters and family papers, research in the files of old newspapers, in 
old account-books and street directories, have enabled Dr. Edel to 
build up, in The Untried Years, a penetrating study of the future 
novelist’s childhood and youth, the first instalment of what will 
undoubtedly rank among the outstanding biographies of this century. 
Necessarily his account of the early years is based on the autobio- 
graphical volumes (all, alas ! out of print) ; but, as he shows, these 
cannot always be trusted implicitly. James sometimes wilfully con- 
fused dates and sometimes took refuge in an intentional vagueness ; 
occasionally his usually accurate memory was at fault. With in- 

< ws numerable delicate adjustments we are put in possession of the facts 
m=. q r DP» i. o- whenever it has been possible to establish them ; it would be difficult 
S aii if Pry to A ym skill ay oy the Nap tno has we 
wp , assages from the memoirs, from James’s own letters and tho 
A GOOD REVIEW? cchers, into a smooth effortless narrative upon which light is often 

Every book reviewed or advertised in to-day’s Spectator can Teflected from the stories and novels. 
tad ' + , ’ , Very wisely, the opening pages are not overloaded with a too 
be obtained from any of Smith’s bookshops—the bookshops lengthy account of the family ancestry, but the portraits of William 











r 


with the finest supply service in the world. James, the novelist’s grandfather and founder of the family fortunes, 
; k fac and of his parents, Henry James the elder and his wife Mary, are 
Get the book to-day from vivid and amply satisfying. Soon we get to know the whole brilliant 


family, and we follow the adventures of the ‘‘ small boy "’ Henry 


Ww. H. SMITH & SON’S through his extraordinarily diverse education, a succession of 


governesses, tutors and schools on both sides of the Atlantic ; and 


BOOKSHOPS his journeyings with the whole family from America to Europe and 
es — Sack again —in his own account of which James entirely suppressed 
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one return from Europe for a fifteen months’ sojourn at Newport, 
feaiing to give the impression that his father was foo irresponsible. 
Here and elsewhere Dr. Edel illuminates much which James himself 
left obscure. He has, for instance, discovered the exact date of the 
** shabby conflagration *’ at Newport—actually quite an extensive 
fire—at which young Henry’s efforts as a volunteer fireman resulted 
jn an injury to his back which made him a semi-invalid for years. 
This accident occurred in October, 1861, six months after the Civil 
War had begun. In his memoirs James seems to suggest this as a 
reason why he could not, like his two younger brothers, volunteer 
for war service. Dr. Edel, however, quotes a letter from the father 
saying, ‘‘ | have had a firm grasp upon the coat-tails of my Willy 
and Harry, who both vituperate me beyond measure because I won’t 
let them go.”’ 

Henry James, Dr. Edel thinks, suffered throughout youth from a 
feeling of inferiority to his brilliant elder brother, William, and he 
developes this theme at some length and, on the whole, convincingly, 
though it is possible to feel that he sometimes stresses it unduly and 
seeks his proofs in quarters too remote. But, while William was for 
long unable to decide what profession to follow, Henry never doubted 
his vocation. Shy and withdrawn in comparison with his more 
ebullient brothers, he noticed everything and stored up in his memory 
innumerable impressions for future use. ‘* Try to be one of the 
people on whom nothing is lost’’ was the advice he once wrote that 
he would give a novice in fiction. That he himself was one of those 
people is what emerges most often from these pages. He lived by 
his eyes, by that intense and searching gaze which is what we immedi- 
ately notice in the photographs of the small boy, the youth, the young 
man, which supplement the biography, and which those of us who 
were privileged to meet the Old Master in his latter years can never 
forget. 

The Untried Years takes us to 1870. At this date James had already 
six years of authorship behind him, and had begun, the year before, 
his first ** grown-up °’ unaccompanied visit to Europe. While he was 
in Italy news reached him of the death of Minny Temple, the cousin, 
whom the whole family had loved. In his memoirs, speaking for 
William and himself, Henry wrote that they felt it together as the 
end of their youth. The nature of Henry’s affection for his cousin 
is here analysed with profound insight ; but indeed this insight 
into the novelist’s consciousness informs the whole book in a way 
almost uncanny. Dr. Edel’s is a brilliant achievement ; one awaits 
impatiently the promised continuation. ALLAN WADE. 


Infernal Machine ? 
The German General Staff. By Walter Gorlitz. Translated by Brian 
Battershaw. (Hollis & Carter. 30s.) P 
Sword and Swastika : The Wehrmacht in the Third Reich. 
Telford Taylor. (Gollancz. 2\s.) 


Herr GoOriITz’s account of the German General Staff provides a 
study of its history and structure from the rise of the Great Elector 
to the fall of Adolf Hitler. While the detailed structure of this great 
organisational machine is mainly of interest to military specialists, 
its history has become of vital interest to us all. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that during the last hundred years it has affected 
the history of the world at least as much.as any other corporate 
body. 

Herr Gérlitz sums up the earlier history of the German General 
Staff at the end of his first chapter : 

‘* Two sharply opposed intiuences (have) thus assisted in forming 
the character of the German General Staff, the stratified feudal 
society of old Prussia and the new nationalism of the French Revo- 
lution. It was left to the great reformer Scharnhorst to make a 
synthesis of these two contradictory elements and so to reconcile 
the old with the new.”’ 

Both Scharnhorst and Gneisenau are ably described in these 
pages, and, as Professor Falls points out in his preface, the account 
of Clausewitz is unusually felicitous. 

* Clausewitz’s conception of the war of decision and annihila- 
uon influenced all strategic thinkers from Moltke to Schlietien and 
from Schlieffen to Ludendorif and Hitler.... Implicit, however, 
in the conception of war as an instrument of policy was the idea 
that such an instrument might one day become superfluous... . 
Yet the idea that the Army constituted the true content of the State 
had during the years of Prussia’s defeat thrust the old ideals into 
the background. In a desperate situation, so Clausewitz now 
taught, the existence of the Army had priority over that of the State 
itself, a typically Prussian thought.... It was also the principle 
which consciously or unconsciously guided the Reichswehr in the 
years from 1918 to 1933.”’ 


Molike, who was appointed Chief of the General Staff in 1857, 
used the new fact of the railway to transform the technique of strategy 


By 


JUNE 29, 219353 791 
and achieve the triumph of 1870. With the Empire, there developed 
that alliance between the leaders of the Army and the leaders of 
industry which characterised the new Germany, seeming to make 
her invicible. But the General Staff, particularly under men like the 
flamboyant Waldersee, forgot that industry was worked by men who 
were not machines, and when these same men were provoked by 
industrial conditions into becoming Socialists, the Generals, together 
with the ruling class which they dominated, scowled at the workers 
as rebels and outlaws. This was their fatal mistake. As Germany 
became more and more industrialised, the proportion of factory 
workers in the Army was bound to increase. If in 1914 the German 
Socialists nevertheless supported the war, the problems created by 
a conscript army led by men deliberately and rigidly unaware of the 
people were not solved but merely delayed. 

The Treaty of Versailles put an end to the conscript army. It 
became possible, therefore, as Herr G6rlitz makes admirably clear, 
for Seeckt to keep the new restricted Reichswehr in isolation from 
the civilian Government of the Weimar Republic which he tolerated 
without accepting. But the game which Seeckt tried to play was 
far too complicated. In order to evade the provisions of the Treaty, 
he relied upon training his officers in Communist Russia, while at 
the same time he covered illicit military groupings of men who had 
been trained in the Freikorps to commit any crime for Germany. 
Thus Seeckt helped to invigorate the mass extremists on both left 
and right, who were then so much fortified by the great depression 
that the Weimar authorities were unable to grapple with them. 

At the last moment Schleicher and a few of his intimates, urged on 
by Hans Zehrer and his 7at-Kreis, tried to make up for lost time and 
to bridge the gulf between the army and the trade unions. But it 
was too late. Herr Gorlitz suggests that their determination to 
deceive the Allies with regard to the Treaty had created the new sly 
cynicism of this generation of German staff officers ; at all events 
Schleicher was by now distrusted by everyone as an inveterate 
intriguer. When he failed to establish real contact with the working- 
class the way was open for Adolf Hitler, who had always insisted 
upon the importance of the masses. The Hindenburgs and Papen 
brought Hitler into power in order, as they thought, to harness the 
new extremism of the people to the chariot of the old traditions } 
in doing so they enthroned the man who gave the German General 
Staff its death-blow. 

General Telford Taylor’s account covers a much shorter period, 
beginning effectively in 1918 and stopping short at the end of the 
Polish campaign in 1939; it adds relatively little to what Herr 
GOorlitz has to say. But while Sword and Swastika is provided with 
notes and a bibliography and very useful charts to illustrate the 
organisation of the Reichswehr and Wehrmacht, the English edition 
of Herr G6rlitz’s book is painfully lacking in everything of the kind, 
with no reference to any authorities unless they are casually men. 
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tioned in the text. Further, there is at least one serious inaccuracy _ tion that it will certainly prevent me from ever becoming an ambitiouy 
from the historian’s point of view. It is stated in Chapter IV that person’’; the extraordinary accuracy of his intuitive Prophecies 
the graded franchise for the Prussian Diet persisted throughout the about both art and society. 

Weimar period, when in fact this was one of the first things to be There is only one issue on which I disagree with Dr. Nordenfalk, 


abolished in Weimar Germany. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. He tends, I think, to exaggerate the significance of the purely forma 
differences between the sombre, early figure paintings and the Vivid, 
Out of Darkness late landscapes, and to assume that the latter are automatically 


better and more profound. He also suggests that there was a cop. 
The Life and Work of Van Gogh. By Carl Nordenfalk. (Elek. ‘lict between the poetry of Van Gogh’s vision—as expressed, for 
30s.) example, in his letters—and the realism of his actual work. Pages 

; , could be wri is. ink thi ‘\ 
Van GOGH has been treated almost as harshly by posterity as by his ¢.om one wp Fo Bi ay ewer eg nea sod ts 
‘ . "I = 2cte . th » ‘ » ; tal- yh > er = " ! 
aT pan ee infact e Norah af apening bobenian Moment thought of Ur preset sce and how, once 
that he wanted to be mistaken for a labourer has been turned into ys . a OO Se Geena 2 One ENNIREEY SS Ont 
a symbol of the wilfully eccentric genius. The writer who was dar! oc = wo hag 2 of —— kind. Or 
piercingly intelligent has been discussed as though he were a sort age jeage can oad a pone yn ay eee ely 
of divine fool. The work of the painter who intended his art to be 14+ the scene as a whole be sombre.”” nes speak, but 
— y dees ote tener agement sense of the word—has _ Although this was written in an early letter, I believe that all his 
This excellent book, however does something to redress the ao Sue Soaee Wee Geese OC Sie sees Wage eoeay Sane 
balance. Obviously written for a broad public, it is not in the least ioe _ relief oe pa dys bye p= gg he thrown 
sentimental. Using many quotations from letters and reminiscences yy:- 11. A pg engcmody o-  A cs ceiie> ton cma 
(a few of them previously unpublished), it tells the straight story of OF in. front ich onan tn ate ia 9S calle mall : d C Grncramng 
his life, and with the aid of seventy-two reproductions—four of them tong Seagrsc Bene ther oS  Gek sne eee, ee 
Se aaiiedsctuntan Ge aeneen of TA tnt. Throughout, Dr. Norden- function of his poetic insight. His journeying south to Arles and his 
falk, who is the director of the Swedish National Gallery, has resisted aw ring ee arpeard a ey ee 
the temptation of being flamboyant and interpreted Van Gogh's this insight, but, despite changes of subject, the nature of the world 


character with very considerable but unostentatious insight. When, ae ey 7 va rhea ge — the ne nat be 
for instance, he discusses ** The Potato Eaters,’’ the famous early apres. <5 7 ee eee eee & ee ee 


inting of Dutch peasants at supper, he writes : ‘* What we witness early work is still underestimated and his later work often indiy 
this picture is not a meal but the consumption of fodder.’’ That criminately praised. His few mad canvases are in fact blind light; 
is real criticism : compressed, precise and provocative enough to 4%© 4S !t were, insight destroying the object. Equally, the remark- 
make the reader look again at the work itself. able fact about his great later paintings is that they evoke, for all 
The many discussion-points which the book raises are far too their appearance of sunlight, the startled, violated sense of a night 
complicated to go into here—the character of Theo, who must be yee ae oe by a flare. One a 7m 5 @ 
one of the most saintly figures in the history of art, and who himself >Y, Saying that Van Gogh was never, as is popularly supposed, a 
went mad and died within six months of Vincent's suicide ; Vincent’s Pinter of light, but that he was a painter, both in his early and late 
own attitude to death, ‘* As we take a train to get to Tarascon or Periods, struggling out of darkness. JOHN BERGER. 
Rouen, so perhaps we take death to travel to a star. It seems to 
me that it is far from impossible that diseases like cholera, renal ; M 
calculus, consumption and cancer are in fact heavenly means of Such IS The Soldier 
transport, in the same way as steamships, buses and trains are under The Chronicle of Private Henry Metcalfe. Edited by Lieut.-General 
terrestial conditions. In that case, to die quietly of old age is to Sir Francis Tuker. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 
go on foot...°’’; the double-face of the weedy man with carroty - 4 the vi ¢ the ordi es ; 
hair, whom one would have surely dismissed as a self-centred, THE vices and the virtues of the ordinary man are displayed in the 
obstinate nuisance, but who, at the same time, could truthfully say, ™0°St emphatic way by that quickly-forgotten hero, the common 
** I admire the bull, the eagle and man with such an intense adora- soldier. The finest of human qualities, and also the most ignoble or 
, brutish, have always accompanied and intensified the manifold 
Se Sa aspects of warfare—a statement which may now be extended to the 
entire population of belligerent countries. In this little book we 
have the plain though exceedingly vivid record of a fine soldier anda 
PUBLICATION MONDAY good man; one of whom it could well be said, in the words of his 
editor, that he was ‘‘unhampered by any silly complex.’’ Bravery 
Modern and simplicity, without sophistication or brag or the flurries and 
worries of literary endeavour, often produce (when the occasion is 
adequate) a sense of realism and immediacy which is not always to 


German History be found in more accomplished writing. 


These are the qualities which give the chronicle of Henry Metcalfe 


Professor Ralph Flenley its peculiar distinction. In him the virtues of the good soldier are 

A fil, Alective eareen, foume thn tase of Oe Bl profusely present. He does not boast; his grumblings are mitigated 
. ; ; we . ; y with pleasantry; his perils are related with cool precision—sometimes 
Roman Empire, through the Reformation and the gravely, but more often with touches of unstudied manly humour. 
Thirty Years War to the Hohenzollern Empire, World As a supplementary account of the siege of Lucknow and its more 
War I, the Weimar Republic, the Nazi Regime, personal horrors, this document is without a rival. Here, as in all 
and World War II. such narratives, we have the jesting with death, the firm resolve to be 

Over 400 pages, 16 pages of plates, 8 maps, unshaken, the steadiness which can observe blandly that **he was 

and drawings in the text. 30s. accommodated with a round shot right in the head’’ or ‘* this poor 

individual . . . received the usual pill in the head’’—his comrade 


remarking, ‘‘It serves you jolly well right, you confounded ass,” 


« 
The Good Beauties and then bursting into tears. And*so at Agincourt, at Ramillies, at 


Malplaquet; so at the Somme and Alamein; our British battles, @ 





A novel by Lewis Gibbs victory or defeat, have been fought by these courageous, obstinate 

x and simple men; not lusting for glory, but only mindful of doimg 

Lewis Gibbs at his best: concerns the lives of Elizabeth their duty in the field, neither seeking nor fearing death, and accepting 
Spenser the maid, and Robert Franks the lover, of the faults of their leaders with reasonable though sardonic generosity. 
Kitty Villiers, heroine of Gibbs’s earlier story. (Here, for example, Private Metcalfe, well aware of. Lawrence's fatal 
12s. 6d. blunder at Chinut, forgets the disaster and warmly commends the 

General—after his death—as ‘‘a gallant soldier and a true Chris 

J}. M. DENT & SONS LTD 1 Thos , eer 
J. Those who read this extremely moving and inspiring narrative Wil 








Sa find how little the nature of close fighting has changed in its essential 
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The frank, revealing and absorb- 
ing story of a German fighter-pilot’s 
war—as it has never been told before. 
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A new edition edited 
by the late E. V. GORDON 
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Pearl is generally regarded as among the greatest of 
medieval poems. The earlier editions have, however, been 
for many years out of print, and it is hoped that this new 
one will restore to favour one of the most remarkable 
literary products of the English fourteenth century. 


RETURN PASSAGE 


The Autobiography of 
Violet Markham, C H 


Illustrated 21s. net 


The granddaughter of Sir Joseph Paxton, who designed the 

Crystal Palace, has played a larger part in national affairs 

than is given to most women and many men. Her book 

is more than the record of a single life. It is a picture of 
the social history of the immediate past. 
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features. Here are snipers, mines and counter-mines, hand grenades, 
and mortal encounters with the bayonet. And here is the grim 
vigilance, the soldier’s mystic awareness of the enemy’s movements 
even when the enemy is unseen and unheard; all infantrymen have 
known, at one time or another, this curious and harrowing experience. 
The soldier, Private Metcalfe shows very clearly, has no illusions 
about his relapse in public esteem when the battles are over; he knows 
that he and his comrades are ‘‘live lumber,’’ briefly féted and soon 
forgotten. ‘‘Such is the soldier,’’ he says, ‘‘and such is the grateful 
public also.’’ 

Metcalfe wrote without the resources of literacy, but his record is 
jne that will now be preserved among the most enthralling documents 
of military history, worthy (although so short) of comparison with 
Rifleman Harris and Private Wheeler. The book has been well 
edited by Lieut.-General Sir Francis Tuker, and there is a foreword 
by Field-Marshal Sir William Slim. It will be read with delight by 
all those who find in the character of the good infantryman something 
which is perennially admirable. C, E. VULLIAMY, 


Anglican Period Piece 


Well Remembered. By Claude Martin Blagden. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 15s.) 


CLAUDE BLAGDEN, the author of these delightful memoirs, was born 
in 1874 and brought up in a country parsonage in Buckinghamshire. 
He was sent to Bradfield—for which to the end of his life he retained 
a deep and affectionate loyalty—in the opening years of H. B. Gray’s 
reign, and acted Antigone in the first Greek play. Thence he went up 
with a scholarship to Corpus and after the normal course of Mods 
and Greats was elected to a lectureship at Christ Church. There he 
spent twelve years as a clerical don, a member of an extremely dis- 
tinguished Common Room ; for the next fifteen he was Rector of 
Rugby—so often a stepping stone to episcopacy—and was then, one 
might almost say inevitably, appointed to the Bishopric of Peter- 
borough. That office he held for twenty-two years, ** giving himself 
wholly to this one thing,’’ never widely known outside his diocese, 
but increasingly loved and trusted within it and finding full satisfac- 
tion and happiness in the day by day work of a model diocesan. He 
retired in 1949 to a home in which he and his wife rejoiced at Grasmere. 
Then, with a mind still fresh and vigorous and a memory apparently 
unfailing—he can for example recall over half a century cricket 
scores at school or county matches—he had just completed this 
autobiography when he died. 


Outwardly it was an uneventful life, which followed the same lines 
as many another and conformed to a well-nigh stock clerical pattern. 
But it is not by the material presented to him that a man’s personal 
stature is determined, but by what he brings to it and by the use he 
makes of it. The Bishop was not painting a self-portrait. The book 
is an account of ** what he had seen’’ now recollected in tranquillity; 
and (as he says) ** even the commonplace and unimportant may be 
a useful reminder of what life in England was like . . . and may 
throw a little light on its social or political or ecclesiastical history.”’ 
His book is, indeed, an Anglican period piece. Some readers will find 
their greatest interest in the fascinating sketches of Oxford worthies 
—Fowler and Plummer and Sidgwick at Corpus; Paget, Strong, 
Haverfield and Myres and even C. L. Dodgson, at the House—at a 
time when Dons could still be ** characters *” (to be an eccentric one 
must have a centre ; when there is no conviction held in common, 
all succumb to the passion for conformity). Others will turn to 
some of the social vignettes, As a document for the historian the 
volume will be chiefly important for the light it throws on the Church 
of England and the work of Anglican parsons and bishops during two 
formative generations in that so remote world before the Wars. 
By that world Blagden has been moulded, and only Anglicanism 
could have bred him. With his scholarship, his wide human 
interests, his practical judgement, his sense of duty, his reticent, 
unemotional Christiantity, he finely exemplified that tradition. To it 
he made his own contribution. 

The man as he emerges from these pages is very much as his 
friends and colleagues knew him—kind, wise, humorous, self- 
effacing, with hidden reserves of strength in the depths. Blagden was 
nota “ great ecclesiastic’’ but essentially a pastor and administrator. 
A son of the manse, with the ministry in his blood and a background 
of spiritual security, he knew nothing of a Henson’s self-questionings 
or of a Gore’s prophetic discontent. As a Bishop he was probably 
never tormented by radical doubts or ultimate misgivings. He took 
what he found and improved it when he could. He did his duty in 
that state of life into which it pleased God to call him ; and his days 


1953 


were linked, as in Wordsworth’s prayer, each to each by Natural 
piety. Though he was a shrewd judge of men there is not in this 
book one word of unkind criticism—even of those whom he could 
suffer least gladly. RusseLt SOUTHWELL, 


Fiction 
Honour the Shrine. By Francis Clifford. 


The Undefended Gate. By Susan Ertz. 
12s. 6d.) 


Videhi. By C. L. Holden. (Macmillan. 15s.) 


Honour the Shrine, which describes an episode of war in Burma, js 
a first novel and an eloquent piece of story-telling, vivid and powerful 
and of admirable promise. Reading it, one is unlikely to stop to 
examine its mechanism of plot and suspense, but one may wonder 
for a moment why so many authors of first novels try to perstade 
themselves there is something else, something really peculiar to their 
very own mind, that can take the place of story-telling in a novel, 
Why write fiction, one asks, in order to project opinions or to solve 
problems? For although novels, of course, are of more than one 
kind, the heart that pumps blood to the members of every kind js 
still the story. It is irrational and somehow immodest to think of 
trying to pump blood from the brain. 

Mr. Clifford’s is a first-person narrative, taut and economical jn 
construction. In 1945, Captain Strachan, leading a Karen company 
in pursuit of the retreating Japanese in the jungle of north-eastem 
Burma, keeps the piomise he had too lightly made a couple of years 
earlier and returns to Sampralam. The village is deserted, the 
primitive mission-house he had known is a blackened ruin. The 
scene is thus laid for the story of his parachute descent in the jungle, 
with a handful of men, at the time of Wingate’s first expedition, to 
blow up a bridge. In the Catholic mission-house, still unmolested 
by the Japanese, were Father Bassett and Sister Veronica, all but 
tranquilly absorbed in their cure of souls. The only survivor of 
the desperate assault on the bridge, sick and delirious, Strachan had 
been hidden by them for weeks and nursed back by the nun to some 
semblance of life. Almost he had fallen in love with her towards 
the end. Out of their sense of vocation they had refused to accom- 
pany him, in spite of the certainty of discovery, when he was flown 
out again. And he had now to learn the consequences of it all, the 
price exacted for his own need and theirs. It is a tense and gripping 
story, done with unfailing narrative verve and convincing in dramatic 
detail from start to finish. The physical reality of the jungle—‘a 
green, clammy, hostile, heart-breaking, thinly populated world of 
preposterous proportions, alternately rain-drenched and _ sun- 
blistered’’—is superbly conveyed throughout. The terse scenes of 
death and horror carry an undertone of sincere emotion, as also do 
Strachan’s passages of introspection. The only failing, I think, ina 
novel of heroic adventure which does not attempt more than it should 
is the too honest reiteration of physical sensations in the presence of 
danger. 

Very naturally and properly, no doubt, The Undefended Gate isa 
woman’s novel, and as such a work of genuine accomplishment. 
Although conceived in a slightly cloying idiom, this also is live 
story-telling, fluent, sympathetic, acute. The London environment 
is the moneyed and cultivated middle-class; the chief characters are 
a senior Civil Servant, his wife and the other woman. Beatrice, the 
wife, supremely philosophical in her married state, whose love & 
constant though she had once betrayed it, is extraordinarily well done, 
but I am not so sure about the depths and heights of feeling of the 
appalling Walter or about the capacity for tragedy of the brilliantly 
calculating Alice. The ends of the story flutter a little untidily, 
but the novel has ease, much truthfulness, moments of pretty humour 
and an engaging lightness of feminine invention. 

Another first novel, Videhi is about an Indian girl apparently 
infected by Western ideas of independence and romantic love. The 
child of orthodox Hindu parents, at the age of sixteen she is betrothed 
to a cousin and dutifully allows herself to be married, only to flee 
from him and back to her parents; after which, while he is studying 
at Oxford, she takes up medicine, falls in love with a journalist, 
and eventually embraces her destiny with a good heart. There are 
interesting things in the succession of small pictures of Indian 
domestic ways and habits of thought, and the story wears an air ol 
conscientious veracity all through, but the effect as a whole is simple 
to excess and a trifle naive. R. D. CHARQUES. 


(Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 
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COMPANY MEE TINGS 


~ PROVINCIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 





50th ANNIVERSARY 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Provin- 
cial Insurance Company Limited was held 
at Kendal on June Sth. Mr. F. C. Scott, the 
Chairman, presided, and the following is an 
extract from his speech. 

The past year on the whole has shown a 
rather unexpected improvement with an 
underwriting profit of £200,603 against 
£166,025 in 1951. Even this is not as favour- 
able a comparison as could be made because 
the full effect of the substantial increases in 
basic salaries arising from the consolidation 
of staff bonuses previously paid out of Profit 
and Loss Account and referred to in my 
speech last year was only felt during 1952. 

The Fire Account, reflecting the profitable 
underwriting results of both the Home and 
Overseas business, has been the major contri- 
butor to Profit and Loss Account, and at 
£129,879 is within £2,000 of the previous year’s 
excellent figure. 

In the Accident Account, the non-motor 
sections of the business have shown a further 
decline in underwriting profit for which we 
must primarily blame the completely 
inadequate rates at present obtainable in the 
Home field for the Employers’ Liability 
section. I have every reason to think this is 
the common experience. The improvement in 
our Motor underwriting results is perhaps the 
most welcome but unexpected outcome of the 
year, due in large measure to the care and 
skill with which the business is watched at 
Head Office and Branches, but the margin is 
still precariously small, and it is clear there 
are sections of business which only an increase 
in rates will put on a profitable basis. These 
later remarks apply with equal force to the 
experience of Motor Insurance Overseas. 

The Marine Account shows some changes 
which deserve a few words. Feeling that the 
time had come when the Marine Fund was 
strong enough to do without the support of a 
contribution from interest earned on the Fund, 
we have decided to amalgamate all interest 
and dividend receipts in Profit and Loss 
Account. The large increase in taxation re- 
flects the profitable experience of some earlier 
years and the increased ratio of 157.6 per 
cent. in the Marine Fund is a further indica- 
tion of successful underwriting. We can only 
share, however, the opinion so _ widely 
expressed, that unwise competition is causing 
much business to be written at a loss and the 
general outlook is very far from satisfactory. 

Turning now to the Profit and Loss Account, 
the net Interest earnings have increased by 
£20,000 in round figures, partly reflecting the 
inclusion of the Interest on the Marine Fund 
previously referred to. As I mentioned last 
year, the cost of the Profits Tax on the pro- 
posed dividend distribution should be 
deducted from the Interest earned or added 
to the cost of dividend distribution. 

In consequence of the improvement in the 
amount available for distribution and the fact 
that there has been no increase in dividend for 
eight years, the Directors have felt that they 
should give the shareholders the benefit of an 
increased distribution and the dividend has 
accordingly been raised to twenty-two and a 
half per cent. on the new 5s. shares 

Turning to the Balance Sheet, there is not 
very much on which comment is needed. 
Investments show an increase of £800,000, a 
reflection of some reduction in Tax Reserve 
Certificates and in our cash balances and the 
investment of our increasing funds. In the 
aggregate the market value of the Investments 
is substantially in excess of the net book 
Vaiue 


Since the close of the year, we have appoin- 
ted our Overseas Manager, Mr. John G 
Henderson, to the position of Assistant 
General Manager at Head Office Mr 
Henderson joined the Overseas Department 
of the “ Provincial” in September, 1948, as 
Assistant Manager and succeeded Mr. S. W. F. 
Crofts in January, 1951. We should also like 
to welcome the recent appointment of Mr. J. 
Moon, as our Deputy Marine Underwriter 
Since the close of the year, Mr. G. A. Horner 
has retired from the position of Marine Con- 
sultant and a presentation was made to him 
at a farewell dinner on behalf of the Hull 
Underwriters’ Association and our own Com- 
pany at which both Chairmen and other 
Directors were present. 

If I have omitted any special reference by 
name to those who have been primarily res- 
ponsible for the favourable features of the 
Accounts, it is only because. there comes a 
certain monotony in the allusions made by 
Chairmen to the virtues of their Officials. No 
one is more conscious than I am how much 
we owe to the Managing Directors and Mr. 
Crook in particular, but they would be the 
first to wish me to go much further and 
include not only the various Departmental 
Managers concerned but the Branch Managers 
and members of the staff at home and abroad 
who by their enthusiasm and loyalty to the 
interest of the “ Provincial” and its associated 
Companies have contributed to the results. 

Nor could I finish my speech without a few 
words once again of thanks to our Broker 
and Agent friends—and often individual 
policy-holders—at home and abroad, for their 
support over the past twelve months. I would 
like to end as I began with an appeal to all 
our friends everywhere to help us to make 
1953 a record in the fifty years’ history of 
the Company. 





F. FRANCIS & SONS 
FUTURE VIEWED WITH CONFIDENCE 


THe S2nd annual general meeting of F. 
Francis & Sons Ltd., was held on June 15th 
in London, Mr. John Ismay, the Chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

You will observe from the Parent Com- 
pany’s accounts that the balance of profit for 
the year, including dividends receivable from 
Subsidiary Companies, amounts to £175,729, 
and after providing £70,500 for taxation we 
are left with a disbursable sum of £105,229. 
Your Directors have transferred £50,000 to 
General Reserve and recommend payment of 
a final dividend of 15 per cent. on the 
Ordinary Share Capital, making a total of 
20 per cent. for the year. 

The net profits of the Group, after pro- 
viding for taxation and bringing in certain 
tax adjustments relating to previous years, 
amount to £122,697, a decrease of £10,574 on 
the corresponding figure for 1951. Current 
assets at £823,553 show an excess over current 
liabilities and provisions. of £555,213, an 
increase over the previous year of £36,731 

The continued shortage in the supply of 
steel and tinplate’ persisted until early 
December, 1952, when a distinct improvement 
took place and adequate supplies are now 
available. 

During the year, considerable progress has 
been made with structural repairs to our 
factories which were extensively damaged by 
enemy action in the last war. This work is 
still’proceeding, and we anticipate that it will 
be finally completed during the course of the 
current year, with beneficial effects on our 
productive capacity 

We feel that the trading conditions now 
developing will prove to be healthier for 
jndustry generally, and your Directors view 
the future with every confidence. 

The report was adopted. 
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DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 


FACTORS AFFECTING TURNOVER 


Tne Fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
the Dunlop Rubber Company Ltd., was held 
on June 1Sih in London, 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Baillieu, K.B.E., 
C.M.G., the Chairman, in the course of his 
speech said: 

Ihe change to a buyers’ market in this 
country and abroad has been directly reflected 
in the Report and Accounts for 1952 in the 
following ways: 

Ihe volume and value of our trading was 
reduced, reflecting a reduction of approxi- 
mately 27 per cent. in our net balances from 
trading; the investment in inventories was 
substantially reduced; there was a consider- 
able reduction in our working capital require- 
ments, notably in the form of bills and 
overdrafts; the margin of profits on which our 
Group operated in 1952 was lower. 

The Group turnover for 1952 at 
£250 million was £34 million less than in 
1951. It was, however, £53 million greater 
than the turnover for 1950 at £197 million. 
I think it is important in considering those 
movements to remember that the years 1950 
and 1951 were the years of peak inflation 
when prices of our main raw materials were 
abnormally high and that in 1952 those prices 
fell sharply. It is in that setting that we have 
to view the results and these changed con- 
ditions created many difficulties and problems 
for the management of your Company’s 
affairs. The reduction in turnover was due 
to lower selling prices of many of our pro- 
ducts and also to a slight reduction in the 
volume of goods sold. 


LOWER PROFIT MARGIN 


The lower margin of profit again directly 
reflects the conditions existing in 1952 both 
here and abroad. Profit for the year was at 
4.7 per cent. of turnover before charging tax 
and 1.9 per cent. after tax. This is lower than 
the margins earned in 1951 and considerably 
lower than the figures for 1950, namely 
9.2 per cent. and 3.4 per cent. respectively. 
Out of this margin we have to provide a 
reasonable return to shareholders and a suffi- 
cient allocation to reserve to maintain our 
productive capacity and volume of business. 

We seem at last to be shaking ourselves free 
from the controls and restrictions and the 
negative thinking which is so often generated 
by a long war. Controls and licences are 
being progressively removed; shortages over 
a wide field of raw materials and of con- 
sumer and capital goods seem to be slowly 
disappearing; industry and the individual are 
being thrown more upon their own resources. 
We trust the Government will not weary of 
well doing 


CHALLENGE OF GROWING FREEDOM 


The growing freedom we enjoy and the 
incentives now appearing just above the 
horizon are a further call to industry to con- 
tinue in its task of increasing its own effi- 
ciency and of making its full contribution to 
the national need 

As we have consistently done since the 
close of the war, we must continue to seek 
every opportunity of increasing turnover and 
exports, of raising productivity, of achieving 
greater efficiency and lower costs and of 
re-awakening in its widest interpretation the 
arts of salesmanship These constitute a 
grave and weighty challenge to the whole of 
industry. 

If we succeed we shall be putting real value 
into the pound sterling; we shall be increasing 
the net worth of every pay packet; and we 
shall be helping to recreate a stable and 
solvent Britain 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 





CONTINUED INCREASE IN TURNOVER 





IMPROVEMENTS IN MERCHANDISE 


MODERNIZATION OF STORES 


THE twenty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
Of Marks and Spencer Ltd. was held on the 
Jith June at 82, Baker Street, London, W.1. 
Sir Simon Marks D.Sc. (Chairman and Joint 
Managing Director) who presided said: Ladies 
nd Gentlemen: May I take it that in accor- 
ance with customary practice the Directors’ 
Report and the Accounts as circulated be taken 
as read ? 
. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

I am glad to report that our profits for the 
rear, after taxation, have amounted to 
$5'466,000 compared with £2,206,000 for the 
preceding year. 

t! The sum of £4,275,000 has been provided 
for taxation compared with £2,790,000 a year 
Ago. 

With the amount of £4,506,000 brought 
forward from last year there is available for 
distribution £6,972,000 
+. Your Board propose a final dividend of 35 

er cent., making 50 per cent., less tax, for 
he year on the Ordinary and “ A” Ordinary 

pital, requiring in total the sum ol 

1,227,000. 

'} After the transfer to the General Reserve 
of £1,500,000, and approval of the dividends 
and other appropriations recommended, the 
carry-forward to next year will be £4,051,000. 


RESERVES 


Following the capitalisation of reserves 
which was made in June of last year, the 
serve funds of the Company amounted to 
8,793,000. With the addition of £1,143,000 
rom the profits of the year they now amount 
© £9,936,000. 


PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT 
During the year we continued modernising 
ur Stores and rebuilding those destroyed 
uring the war. 

Properties stand in the Balance Sheet at 
£8,940,000 after capital expenditure of over 
£500,000 and have been depreciated at the 

sual rates. This figure is obviously substan- 
ally below their present-day value as most 

f our properties were acquired before 1939 

hey represent, therefore, a considerable 

pital reserve. Our rental charges are based 

n the original cost, and thus our profits bene- 
fit accordingly. 

% Fixtures and Equipment stand in the Balance 
heet at £2,652,000 after providing £569,000 
or Depreciation—an increase of over £300,000 
n last year. This is part of the investment 

fi our programme of modernisation. 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

Advances made to our Subsidiary Compa 
pies have fallen from £4,249,000 to £1,990,000. 

The stocks of the Subsidiary Companies 
form the pipe-line for a large part of the 
cloth used in our business. They now amount 
to £1,148,000 compared with £2,915,000 a year 
ago. 


CASH AND SECURITIES 


Cash balances and investments in Govern- 
ment Securities and in Tax Reserve Certificates 


amount to increase of 


£5,500,000. 
GENBRAL SURVEY 

I am pleased to record the continuing pro- 
gress of the affairs of our Company. Our 
turnover for the past year was £85,000,000— 
an increase of 16 per cent. over the previous 
year. 

It was the first full year of the operation 
of the “D™ Scheme, which gave us freedom 
to transform our merchandise values by the 
creation and utilisation of better and finer 
quality materials. After a period of thirteen 
years of control by Government regulation we 
were in a position, at long last, to exercise our 
initiative and accymulated experience in pre- 
senting our customers with a wide range of 
well-styled, well-finished, attractive garments 
at prices they could afford to pay. The 
expansion of our business reflects the increas- 
ing- goodwill of our public—an asset which 
we cherish and greatly value. 

It is our aim to satisfy the growing needs 
of our customers with moderate and lower 
levels of income for inexpensive goods of 
quality. 

Our customers are quality and style con- 
scious. They understand values, for they are 
most discerning in their purchases. 


MERCHANDISE DEVELOPMENT 


There have been some quite remarkable 
improvements in our goods which stem 
directly from the fact that we are now in- 
creasingly able to use better, finer, and newly 
developed materials. 

Our Merchandise Development section con- 
centrate on the development and production 
of a wide range of suitable woven and knitted 
materials for our garment manufacturers. 
Before the war we had found it essential to 
centralise the purchase of our basic cloths in 
order to standardise quality and to organise 
the production of the great volume of grey 
cloth needed. Satisfactory standards were 
achieved, but that important activity was 
halted by the war, when a general decline in 
quality set in throughout the industry. As 
soon as conditions permitted we took up this 
work again and have already effected consider- 
able improvements in the construction and 
quality of our basic materials. We have added 
many new and interesting cloths. 

The Printing Department, which is respon- 
sible for the conversion of the grey cloth 
into yghe finished fabrics by printing and 
dyeing, has made much progress. They 
study and apply new technical processes for 
colour-fastness, shrink resisting treatments, 
and anti-crease finishes, features which add 
much to the appearance and durability of 
our fabrics, 


The Styling and Design centre has been 
built up to deal with the styling of the gar- 
ments which serve as production models for 
our manufacturers. They take into account 
the trends of fashion which are adapted to 
meet the tastes of our customers. The grading 
of sizes is an important part of their functions. 
This has meant a considerable study, over 
a long period, to determine the range of sizes 


£7,000,000—an 
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required to satisfy our public with Teady- 
to-wear apparel. 
ualified scientists, technicians, and j 

den specifically and. systematically vin 
various tasks I have indicated. They work jg 
conjunction with our executives, selectors, ang 
merchandisers who are responsible for the 
organisation and progressing of the prodyc. 
tion of the vast quantities of goods needed for 
our Stores. The success of these activities 
depends on the team spirit which, | am ha py 
to say, animates the whole of our organisation, 


This preparatory work simplifies and facilj- 
tates the task of our manufacturers ag ig 
enables them to concentrate their efforts on 
the orderly production of our goods. These 
special services are much appreciated by our 
friends as they supplement their own Skills, 
techniques, and experience. 


In our Food Section we have continued to 
develop specialised lines of quality and value. 
A _ growing proportion of our foodstufls is 
sold in attractive hygienic packs which cop- 
serve freshness and facilitate handling and 
speed of service. Important ingredients such 
as fats and sugar are now more freely avail- 
able. Our suppliers will be able progressively 
to utilise these basic raw materials at reason- 
able prices instead of expensive—and not 
always satisfactory—substitutes which have 
had to be used hitherto. In co-operation with 
our friends, we are now engaged in improving 
our values and in bringing down the Selling 
prices of many items for which there is a wide 
demand. 

TRIBUTE TO MANUFACTURERS 

It is interesting to observe that 90 per cent. 
of our goods are sold at less than 30s, per 
article, and 43 per cent. are still sold under 5s, 
which price before the war constituted our 
appeal to the public. 

So varied a range of inexpensive goods of 
> oe could not have been evolved without 
the understanding collaboration of ou 
suppliers, with whom we enjoy a partnership 
of minds and ideals. Just as we have invested 
large sums in modernising our Stores, so have 
our friends invested considerable monies in 
new factory buildings, new machinery and new 
equipment. They have devoted much effort 
to the training of specialised labour forces, 
for we attach the greatest importance to the 
workmanship and finish for which the brand 
name of “St. Michael” is a guarantee. 

Our friends have a deep understanding of 
the consumer problem and know that it is the 
public who are the final judges of value. By 
introducing new techniques and planned and 
careful production, they enable us to present 
a wide range of desirable merchandise. Our 
market is an assured and growing outlet for 
their goods, and continuity of production for 
them is as essential as continuity of supplies 
to us. This harmony of interests is respon- 
sible for the success of our joint efforts. We 
thank them for their most helpful collabora- 
tion which we value most highly. 


MODERNISATION OF STORES 


We had always taken pride in _ the 
appearance of our Stores and had tried to 
make them attractive to our customers. We 
had maintained our properties in first class 
condition, but the war years forced us to 
neglect this aspect of our business. 


It has been a major task to make up the 
leeway. As licences to repair and build be- 
came available and building materials freer 
in supply we set out to restore our properties 
and modernise our Stores. 


Modernisation means a radical conversion 
which has given many of our Stores a new 
look and a new character more in keeping 
with the specialised goods we are selling. We 
have spent much on equipment and on 
specially designed display fixtures and coun- 
ters. We have introduced modern decorative 
and lighting schemes, for we seck to create 
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a worthy setting for our goods and to give to 
our.customers the convenience of shopping in 
attractive suroundings. Our customers have 
so readily responded to these new amenities 
that we are encouraged to extend this trans- 
formation to the rest of our Stores. 

It is with pleasure that we can report the 
re-building, since the war, of our bombed 
Stores at Bristol, Clacton, Exeter, Plymouth, 
Southampton, Sheffield and Yarmouth. New 
Stores have been opened at Leeds, Norwich, 
Sheffield and Swansea. All our latest concep- 
tions and ideas have been incorporated in these 
buildings, which are an impressive addition 
to our chain. Important extensions have been 
made at 36 Stores. 

Since the end of the war we have invested 
some £11,000,000 on the whole of this pro- 
gramme, and further substantial sums will 
have to be appropriated. 

In addition, the sum of £1,250,000 has been 
invested in new sites for future development 
and in the enfranchisement of some leasehold 
properties. The whole of the expansion I 
have outlined has been met from the Com- 
pany’s own resources, 


TRIBUTE TO OUR STAFF 

Our staff now exceeds 26,000. I am sure 
that you will join with me in thanking them 
for their services during the year. The Board 
js most appreciative of their loyalty and 
devotion. Our thanks are due to one and all, 
whether engaged on the administrative side of 
our business, or brought by their duties into 
direct contact with our customers. 


I have paid tribute to the team spirit which 
animates all at Head Office. It animates 
equally all employed in our Stores. The Sales 
Staff take pride in the attractive goods they 
sell, for they know the detailed care which 
has gone into their manufacture. By their 
knowledge of the goods, and their courteous 
and helpful approach to our customers, they 
add to our good name and the goodwill we 
enjoy with the public, as so many spontaneous 
appreciations from all over the country 
testify. 

We are concerned with the education and 
training of our staff, for the expanding require- 
ments of our business offer many and varied 
careers, and organised Courses are arranged to 
advance their skills and prepare them for 
higher positions. 

The ambition of so many to make their 
career in the business, and the increasing 
length of service of our staff, is a noteworthy 
feature. The number who have attained a 
service of twenty five years grows from year 
to year. This is the occasion for an appro- 
riate ceremony at Head Office marking this 
important event in their lives. 

Our Welfare Department is devoted to the 
well-being of our staff, and the amenities 
which it creates are designed to make their 
working hours pleasant and congenial. After 
business hours there are social and other 
activities for those who care to participate in 
them. All this adds to their sense of belonging 
to our organisation and creates an esprit-de- 
corps so important to the success of the 
Company. 


Our staff are aware that provision is made, 
through our Pension and Benevolent Funds, 
for an appropriate pension to be paid to those 
who, on retirement, have qualified by their 
record and length of service. The position of 
Our pensioners is reviewed annually, and any 
Special needs which they may have are taken 
care of by the Company. We regard them still 
as members of the firm, and in their retire- 
ment they enjoy many of the amenities which 
were available to them during their active 
Careers 

It is because of these growing needs tbat 
we propose to increase to £100,000 our allo- 
cation this year to the Benevolent Trust. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THE recent course of the stock market has 
been as uninspiring as the weather. Events 
at Spithead, Nottingham and Ascot have, 
no doubt, diverted some attention from the 
City and provided an excuse for escapism ; 
but the main explanation of the restricted 
volume of business and the subdued ten- 
dency in markets lies in the general inability 
to form any really reliable view of the future 
of the markets. Wall Street, on the whole, 
has exercised a depressing influence on 
London, and even gilt-edged lost some of 
their recent bloom on the news of the £100 
million issue of 3 per cent. Exchequer Stock 
1960, which is offered at par. Sentiment has 
also been affected by the weekly national 
revenue figures, which show a drop of about 
£35 million from the corresponding figures 
a year ago. Elsewhere gold mining shares 
have made a modest recovery on one or two 
good dividends. But the riddle of the 
world’s political and economic future is 
still unsolved, and the daily developments, 
such as the proclamation of martial law in 
Berlin and the agreement on the truce line 
in Korea, seem only to make the problem 
more baffling. 
Courtaulds’ Prospects 

Both the rayon giants—Courtaulds and 
British Celanese—have recently issued pre- 
liminary profit figures which continue the 


story of the astonishing ups and downs of 


the industry since the beginning of 1951. 


Two years ago the combined output of 


continuous filament and staple fibre yarn 
was about 35 million Ib. a month. A year 
ago it had fallen to less than 12 million Ib., 
while the output of staple fibre alone in June, 
1952, was only 15 per cent. of the June, 1951, 
figure. The latest returns show that output 
is now slightly above the June, 1951, level. 
Courtaulds’ results for the year to March 
31st, 1953, reflect six months of low output 
and six months of growing recovery. Group 
trading profit is £8,463,000 lower at 
£10,555,000, but as the tax provision is 
reduced by almost £5,000,000 to £5,242,000 
the net group profit shows a fall of only 
£3,483,000 to £5,242,000. Even this drop 
is alleviated by the absence of any need to 
provide for the extra cost of replacing raw 
materials which absorbed £2,800,000 in the 
previous year. The dividend of 11+ per cent., 
as for the two preceding years, is covered 
comfortably, and the £1 Ordinary units, now 
around 39s. 6d., yield nearly 5.7 per cent. 
While the outlook both at home and abroad 


has improved this year, the price factor is of 


increasing importance in export markets. 
Nevertheless, if output and profit margins 
can be maintained, the results for the current 
year should be decidedly better, and | think 
the stock should be retained. 
Higher Celanese Dividend 

The British Celanese results 
nine months to March 31, 1953. Accordingly, 
the difficult April-June period of last year 
was included in the previous accounts. The 
directays state that only a small profit was 
was made in the July-September, 1953, 
quarter, but earnings improved progressively 
during the following six months, and prac- 
tically the whole of the net profit was earned 
in that period. Consolidated net profit, 
after tax, for the nine months is £744,852, 
against £933,622 for the previous year, and 
a dividend of 12 per cent. actual is to be 


cover the 


paid on the Ordinary stock. This is equal 
to an annual rate of 16 per cent., compared 
with Il per cent. for the previous twelve 
months. Earnings have further improved 
since March, and profits in the current year 
will be relieved of any charge for the redemp- 
tion of funding certificates, since full pro- 
vision has now been madd for redeeming all 
the certificates outstanding. Earnings 
available for dividend will benefit accordingly. 
The 10s. Ordinary units are now around 
25s., and on the basis of 4n annual dividend 
of 16 per cent.—which can, I think, be 
reasonably expected unless recession again 
overtakes the industry—they would yield 
nearly 64 per cent. British Celanese 
Ordinary stock is more highly geared than 
that of Courtaulds since the ratio of Deben- 
tures and Preference stocks to the equity is 
much higher than in the case of Courtaulds. 
For this reason Celanese Ordinary probably 
offer more scope for appreciation if the 
recent revival in the industry is sustained. 
Good Yield from B.E.T. 

Two menths ago, when I discussed the 
prospect of a higher dividend on British 
Electric Traction ** A ’’ Deferred stock, I 
suggested that the price, then around 465, 
could easily rise above 500 in a favourable 


market environment. Although market 
conditions since then have hardly been 
propitious, the price is now 530. The 


explanation of the rise lies in the final divi- 
dend of 25 per cent., making 35 per cent. in 
all for the year to March 31st, against 25 
per cent. for each of the two preceding 
years. Net protit of the group after provid- 
ing £86,000 more for tax, is only £15,000 
higher at £1,191,635, but the 35% dividend 
is covered more than twice by earnings. 
The distribution is even more conservative 
than the earnings seem to indicate, for an 
appreciable part of the income represents 
dividends from general investments and 
from holdings which do not carry control. 
It is proposed to convert the Preference and 
Preferred stocks into £1 units, and the 
Deferred and ** A’ Deferred stocks into 
5s. units. On the basis of the present price 
the 5s. units should stand around 26s. 6d. 
to yield over 64 per cent. In their new and 
more marketable form the stock units will 
appeal to a wider circle of investors, and in 
my view they still have attractive possi- 
bilities. 
De Beers’ Prospects 

My expectation that the consolidated 
accounts of De Beers for 1952 would show 
earnings of at least 400 per cent. cn the 
Deferged shares to cover the 200 per cent. 
dividend, and that the surplus liquid assets 
might amount to £35,000,000, has been duly 
fulfilled. Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, the 
chairman, revealed at the recent meeting 
that current assets exceeded all liabilities to 
the public by £34,927,000. But this impres- 
sive display of strength has not helped the 
price of the shares, for Sir Ernest went on to 
say that the boom times have come to an 
end, that customers are more cautious, and 
that some reduction in sales is to be expected. 
Gem sales to the end of May, however, have 
totalled £21,000,000, or about the same as 
for the first five months of 1952. The total 
of gem sales for 1953 is expected to show 
some reduction from the 1952 figure of 

(Continued on next page) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT— continued. 

£45.7 million, but should still be satisfactory. 
Sales of industrial stones have fallen more 
sharply, but Sir Ernest thinks they will be 
about £13,000,000 for this year, and ‘* until 
there is further expansion in the use of 
industrial diamonds, annual sales are likely 
to be within £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 of 
that figure for some years to come.’’ Even 
under ‘‘ normal ’’. conditions, therefore, 
there seems to be a reasonable prospect that 
annual sales of gems and industrials will not 
fall much below £50,000,000, which has 
been exceeded only in 1950, 1951 and 1952. 
For 1950, when sales reached £50.9 million, 
De Beers earned 162 per cent. and paid 110 
per cent. on the Deferred units. Even if the 
dividend should fall to 100 per cent., the 
gross yield on the shares at 59s. 3d. would 
be close on 10 per cent. after allowing for 
Dominion tax relief. In present conditions 
I do not advise a purchase, since diamond 
shares are temporarily out of market 
favour, but I think they are worth retaining 
for income. 


De Havilland Attractions 

As | have often pointed out, opportunities 
arise in dull markets to pick up good indus- 
trial equity shares cheaply when new financ- 
ing plans are being carried through. A case 
in point is provided by the new £1 Ordinary 
shares of De Havilland Aircraft which can 
be bought around Is. 43d. premium. As 
the issue price is 22s. 6d., this means that a 
buyer is getting in at 23s. 103d. This seems 
to me an attractive level at which to acquire 
a stake in the equity of a ** growth *” busi- 
ness. Only a little time ago De Havilland 
Ordinary shares were quoted at over 34s, 
They have come down, partly as a reflection 
of some disappointment that the company 
merely maintained its dividend at 7} per 
cent., but much more on account of this 
one-for-one ‘‘ rights’ issue at 22s. 6d. 
The directors record their view that on the 
doubled capital they will be able to main- 
tain the 7} per cent. rate and, although I 
would not pitch dividend hopes too high 
for the next year or two, the earnings pros- 
pects, in the light of the company’s large- 
scale expansion programme for the Comet, 
look good. The new shares have the special 
attraction that they are free of the 2 per 
cent. stamp duty. 


Millspaugh New Shares 

Another company whose shares have been 
brought to an attractive level as a result of 
heavy new financing is Milispaugh Ltd., 
one of the leading manufacturers of paper- 
making machinery. This company has 
issued new Preference shares as well as new 
Ordinaries to its Ordinary shareholders. 
In consequence, the market price for the 
Ordinaries has come down from 7s, 6d. last 
year and 6s. earlier this year te just over 
4s., which is the issue price for the new 
shares. The premium over the issue price 
in the market is now only about Id. which 
means that the company’s 2s. 6d. Ordinaries 
can be obtained free of stamp for 4s. 1d. 
At this level, the yield offered is not far 
short of 10 per cent. on the 16 per cent. 
dividend forecast by the board on the larger 
capital. For the current year, profit is esti- 
mated at £400,000 against £344,000 last 
year. The company is not only firmly 
entrenched in the home market but has well 
established Canadian subsidiaries with sub- 
stantial earning capacity. Once the new 
financing is out of the way the shares should 
stage a useful recovery. 
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HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 
LAUNCHINGS TOTAL 162,000 GROSS TONS 
PROBLEM OF CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


SIR FREDERICK E. REBBECK’S REVIEW OF 
WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 





THE 68th annual general meeting of Harland 
and Wolff, Limited, was held on June 11th at 
the registered offices of the Company, Queen's 
Island, Belfast, Sir Frederick E. Rebbeck, 
K.B.E., D.Sc., D.L. (Chairman and Managing 
Director), presiding. 

The Secretary, Mr. F. V. Spark, C.B.E., 
A.C.A., read the notice convening the meeting 
and the Report of the Auditors. 

The Chairman said: As the statement of 
accounts and the Directors’ report have already 
been in your hands for some time, I propose 
with your permission to take them as read. 
(Agreed.) 

From the figures before you it will be seen 
that the consolidated profit after deprecia- 
tion and taxation is £363,355. To this figure 
there is added a sum of £55,000 arising on 
settlement of claims under War Damage Act 
Part Il. The resulting figure of £418,355 
enables the Directors to make the same divi- 
dend payment on the Ordinary Stock as for 
the last few years and add to the reserves 
and the carry forward on Profit and Loss 
Account a sum of £106,709 in the accounts of 
the parent company and £39,389 in the 
accounts of the subsidiary companies. 

The consolidated total of reserves and undis- 
turbed profits now amounts to £4,724,012. 

GREATER VOLUME OF WORK 
EXECUTED 

The amount of work carried out during the 
year was in excess of 1951, but the reduction 
in profit is entirely due to the fixed price con- 
tracts taken in the early months of 1950 to 
which reference was made last year. Owing 
to the impossibility of obtaining our normal 
supplies of steel, more particularly steel plates, 
and to the difficulty of securing delivery from 
sub-contractors of auxiliary equipment, in 
the manufacture of which steel is incorporated, 
the completion of these vessels was delayed, 
with the result that their construction was 
thrown into periods when higher costs were in 
operation. They have now all been comple- 
ted, and provision has been made in the 
accounts submitted for those completed in 
1953. 


WORK IN HAND 
This is the thirteenth successive vear in 
which the vessels launched from the Com- 


pany’s Works have exceeded 100,000 gross 
tons, the total gross tonnage being 162,000, 
the largest in the United Kingdom. More than 
70 ships are at present under construction, 
fitting-out, or on order and these include large 
passenger vessels, six large tankers of between 
30,000 and 32,000 tons deadweight for British 
and Norwegian owners, a large number of 
smaller tankers, Diesel passenger ferries and 


other small craft. 

Naval work includes the Light Fleet 
Carriers “ Centaur” and “ Bulwark,” frigates 
and coastal minesweepers for H.M. Navy and 
the Light Fleet Carrier “ Bonaventure ” for 
the Royal Canadian Navy. 

As mentioned in the Directors’ Report, the 
Admiralty entrusted the Company last year 
with the planning, building and management 
of a Works for the construction of small 
Naval craft. This establishment, located on 
a site near the Queen's Island and comprising 
three covered slipways, has been completed 
and the building of the first three vessels is 
proceeding satisfactorily. 


DIVISIONAL OPERATIONS 


The Marine Engineering Division, which 
manufactures both propelling and auxiliary 
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engines, has been fully occupied during the 
year. Our latest type of Diesel engine jg 
giving complete satisfaction in service and 
is being supplied in increasing numbers, Our 
latest orders also include several important 
turbo-charged Diesel engine installations, 

The Land Engine Division is engaged in the 

manufacture of a wide range of engine 
including gas and air compressors for oi 
refineries at home and abroad. There is also 
in hand a gas turbine plant for the large 
Sewage station at Mogden, which for the last 
seventeen years has been operated by an instal. 
lation of seventeen Diesel engines made by 
us. 
_ The Steel Constructional Division at Bel- 
fast has been fully employed during the year 
and the orders in hand will keep the Division 
well occupied for some time to come. 

The Electrical Division has also been well 
employed on electrical installations of both 
Naval and Merchant vessels. Generators for 
direct and alternating current, motors, control 
gear, switchboards, etc., have been manufac- 
tured for all classes of vessels, and also for 
export to Australia, India, South Africa and 
other parts of the world. 

Once again I am able to report that our 
Scotstoun Works have been employed up to 
the capacity of the limited amount of labour 
available on the manufacture of turbines, etc, 
for hydro-electric installations at home and 
abroad. This machinery is being built to the 
designs of the The English Electric Campany 
under a working arrangement made some time 
ago between the two Companies. 

The Repair Works at London. Liverpool 
and Southampton have been well employed 
throughout the year. Of particular interest 
is the extensive refit and conversion of H.MS, 
Wrangler. which was completed by the Com- 
pany at Liverpool. As usual a certain amount 
of ship repair work was also undertaken at 
the Company's shipbuilding and engineering 
establishments on the Clyde, whilst the Repair 
Division at Belfast was well employed through- 
out the year. 


THE OUTLOOK 


While it is satisfactory to know that the 
Company has an extensive programme of work 
in hand, there is not in the order book a 
sufficient number of passenger ships to enable 
the finishing trades to be fully employed. No 
new shipbuilding orders of any magnitude 
have been placed in British shipyards for 
some time, and no doubt you will have seen 
in the press recently the statements made by 
the Chairmen of some of the leading ship- 
owning companies calling attention to the high 
costs of new construction, and stating their 
intention to defer the placing of further orders, 
and even to seek cancellation of outstanding 
shipbuilding contracts, should costs rise 
further. This question has been giving the 
Industry the greatest possible concern, and 
it is of the utmost importance that every effort 
should be made not only to avoid further 
increases but to reduce present costs. This 
requires the co-operation of managements, 
suppliers of materials, and every employee, 
and such co-operation is the only way to 
ensure the continuance of a full order book. 

As indicated in the Report, since the close 
of the year under review Dr. Denis Rebbeck, 
C.B.E., M.A., M:Sc., J.P., has been appointed 
Deputy Managing Director. 

The Company's property and plant have 
been well maintained during the year. 

I take the opportunity to thank the mem- 
bers of the staff and workmen who worked 
well throughout the year. 

The report and Accounts were adopted; the 
proposed dividend was approved; the retiring 
Directors, viz... Mr. H. C. MacEwan, Mr. 
W. H. Park, Mr. J. S. Baillie, Mr. H. R. 
Humphreys and Mr. N. McCallum were re- 
elected. Messrs. Price Waterhouse and 
Company were re-appointed Auditors and their 
remuneration was fixed. 

The meeting terminated with a unanimous 
vote of thanks to @e Chair. 


















